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LUITBRATUBD. 


WEEP .NOT FOR HIM THAT DIETH. 


Tears for the weary ones who keep 
Long watch beneath the sun ; 

But sorrow not for those that sleep,— 
Their heritage is won. 

Go then with song and garland green, 
Lay down each painless head, 

Though dark the shadows lie between 
Us and our tearless dead. 





Say, hast thou seen the beautiful, 
he flowers of earth, depart ? 
Alas! for Death hath taken still 
The treasures of the heart. 
But peace to perished buds of spring, 
In their green so shed, 
For they left the land of withering ;— 
Weep not our early dead. 


Are the world’s comforters at rest ? 
Why have our good trees gone, 

With all their freshness, from the waste, 
While fruitless thorns live on? 

But bright before us shines the path 
Where angels homeward sped, 

For they were strangers on the earth ;— 
Weep not our blessed dead ! 


Or mourns our land the brave and just, 
—Her sword and shield laid low— 

For hearts in whom the nations trust ? 
The true, the faithful, go. 

But glory to the eagle’s home, 
Though clouds around it spread, 

For tempests never reach the tomb ;— 
Weep not our fearless dead. 


Hath Science lost her wise and bright, 
Their country’s joy and crown ; 

The stars that gave the nation's light 
Perchance gone early down, 

Who left their glory in our sky, 
Like sunset o’er us shed !— 

But they have reached eternity ;— 
Weep not our glorious dead. 


Thus freely let us give the best 
Of all earth’s bright and brave, 
(With changeless love around their rest,) 
To the victorious grave ; 
For it hath hushed the storms of strife, 
And healed the hearts that bled : 
Death only dries the tears of life,— 
Then weep not for the dead ! 
Stranorlar. Frances Brown. 
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THE RAINBOW OF HOPE. 
BY “KARL,” AUTHOR OF “‘ THE woop sPiRIT,” &c. 

Hore spreads a rainbow along the dark sky, 

And bids me from thence choose a colour to dye 
The thread of my thought through life. 

She spreads before me her sevenfold store, 

And with passionate longing I count it o’er, 
But each gift with a sorrow is rife. 


Rose !—But love is too near to woe— 
For it shifts and veers through a GoLDEN glow 
To creen,—where desertion’s pourtrayed ; 
And but faintly afar is seen constancy BLUE, 
Mingled for ever with love’s rosy hue, 
In a dim, dying viotet shade.* 


The while at the omen I pause in thought— 

For the choice of each with a sorrow is fraught— 
The dun-coloured storm re-appears. 

The clouds grow darker, the sun more dim, 

A faintness steals o’er the rainbow’s rim, 
And my hopes are drowned in tears. 


* The seven colours of the rainbow (reckoning from above), red (or rose), orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. 





PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE. 
A Pilgrimage to Auvergne from Picardy, 4c. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 
(Second Notice.) 

Epernay, with its champagne crypts,—or caves in the chalk hills, in which 
three millions of bottles are always stored,—was the first point at which Miss 
Costello halted after quitting Reims. From thence she moved on to Chateau 
Thierry, where, in addition to ruins of great historical interest, she came upon 
@ group of modern rarities, in the persons of a peasant family, suffering under 
the embarrassments of a gentleman’s fortune and a gentleman’s country house, 
which had descended upon them in the shape of alegacy. Provins is the next 
place of interest, on the way to which Miss Costello sketches one or two more 
characteristic figures, A few miles beyond Provins is another station, of yet 
greater renown; yet,as the following scrap of topographical history has never,that 
we can recollect, been presented in so ancient a form, we will give it, to 
refresh the memories of such of our readers as may have been in the habit of 
using a name, without distinctly recollecting the anecdotes thereunto appertain- 
ang :-— 

‘On the road from Nogent is the village of Saint Aubin, on the little river 
Ardusson, where formerly stood the celebrated Abbey of Paraclete. Destroy- 
ed almost entirely during the revolution, it was bought by the comedian Mon- 
vel. Its ruins afterwards became the property of General Pajol, who on the 
ancient foundation constructed a modern edifice. From the midst of the rub- 
bish the General rescued the coffin in which during eight centuries 
the remains of the unfortunate lovers had reposed. The sarcophagus which 
held it was found too heavy to be transported to Paris with the coffin ; it was 
therefore restored and replaced in the vault, the entrance of which was closed ; 
and, to mark the place, a votive column was erected over the spot. A manu- 
factory was established there in 1822, which is now discontinued, to the great 
Joss of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood ; and it is tl 
that attract the eye in passing, and direct the attention to the place which thos¢ 
celebrated and interesting characters have invested with such melanchuly re- 
collections Persecuted for his doctrines, which were thosc afterwards pro- 
mulgated by Luther, Abelard,—a man superior to his age for the variety of his 
searning and his profound thinking,—retired tothe domains of the Count of 
Champagne, where, by permission of Hatton, bishop of Troyes, he built, is 


1e chimneys and roois | 


= 


| 1123, in the neighbourhood of Nogent, a little chapel, formed of osiers and the 
| branches of trees, which he dedicated to the Trinity, and called Paraclete. His 
| reason for this was that his opinions respecting the Trinity had been condemn- 
ed at the instance of St. Bernard. Followed into this retrat by numerous pu- 
pils, whom his fame attracted, the old pepretens were renewed against him ; 
| Abelard was obliged to abandon it, and left it to two of his friends, retiring him- 
self to his native Brittany. In 1129, Eloise, pursued by the same vengeance 
which had sought the ruin of Abelard, was driven from the convent of Argen- 
teuil, of which she was abbess. Moved by her misfortunes, Abelard abandoned 
to her and her fugitive community his solitude of Paraclete, where she sought 
refuge. Pope Innocent, in 1131, confirmed the establishment of this monas- 
tery, of which Eloise was the first superior. Its oratory soon became enriched 
by valuable gifts, and before long Paraclete became the chief place of the or- 
der, and had several monasteries dependent on it. * * On the death of her 
lover in 1142, which occurred at the Priory of St. Marcel de Chalons sur 
Sadne, his body was by his own desire sent to the Abbess of Paraclete, by 
whom it was buried there. Twenty years afterwards Eloise died in this con- 
vent, and was buried in the same tomb; a magnificent mausoleum was erected 
totheir memory. ‘Tradition says that when the coffin of Abelard was opened, 
he opened his arms to receive his beloved. * * When, in 1792, the abbey 
of Paraclete was sold, the notables of Nogent went in procession to carry 
away the remains of the lovers, which were placed in the church of St. Lau- 
rence. M. Lenoir, conservateur of the Musée des Monuments Franeais, hav- 
ing obtained from the ministry permission to transport them to Paris, went to 
the church of Nogent with the magistrates of the town. The opening of the 
tomb took place in the presence of the sous-préfet of the department. The 
two bodies had been separated in the same tomb only by a leaden division. 
The original monument, erected over it at Paraclete, had been broken at No- 
gent in 1794, as well as the three figures representing the Trinity. One simi- 
lar was made, and long formed the ornament of the Musée des Petits Augus- 
tins ; it is now to be seen at Pére la Chaise.” 





it was only by great management and quickness that the Abbé-contrived to 
prevent them from coming to blows. At length he succeeded in parting ami- 
cably with his visitors, and as soon as they were fairly gone, he set to work, 
with the assistance of the young painter, and concealed all the fleurs de hs 
with lamp-black, and thus they still remain; for, he adds, with peculiar mean- 
ing,‘ I thought it as well they should not re-appear too soon, even now.’ It was 
fortunate he did so, for in due time, as he had anticipated, the most thinking 
people came back, finding that they had been cajoled, with a full intention of 
breaking every obnoxious pane ; but finding they were no longer adorned with 
fleurs de lis, they departed with cries of Vive notre Bibliothécaire! The salle 
would not have resisted much rough usage, for the walls, and roof, and flooring 
seemed tottering to their fall at every movement; the shelves are propped up 
with huge pieces of timber, and the whole has amost melancholy and dilapidat- 
ed appearance. The windows of many of the houses have a very antique and 
unpleasant mode of opening ; they are, in fact, little less than gusllotenes, for 
except fastened up when the sash is raised, they come down with violence, 
threatening to demolish all beneath. To close the window half way is not 
therefore feasible, and to open it to its full extent is scarcely desirable in a street 
were noises of all sorts abound. There are many villages round Troyes, 
amongst the sweet-smelling vines, which are agreeable enough to entice the 
prisoner within the closely pent-up town of Troyes, where he pants in vain for 
free air, to wander into their precincts, and notone of them but can repay him in 
some way or other. All possess a curious church, with as large quantity of 
painted glass, carvings, strange pictures, or curious ornaments. In one, that 
of St. Savine, the holy pilgrim-virgin is represented in the dress of the fif- 
teenth century, with her staff and scrip, attended by a male companion, evi- 
dently on her way tothe Holy Land. Her awmoniére, which hangs to her 
side, seems tolerably well filled ; her golden hair escapes from her pretty cap, 
and her purple robes are richly embroidered ; her staff is gold, and altogether, 
she makes a very pleasing figure. This is represented on an antique carved 





Troyes satisfied our pleasant authoress as one of the most ancient French 
towns she had seen since Rouen. The Cathedral is remarkable for “its 
groves of painted windows ;” the church of St. Madeleine, “ for a sereen of 
unique workmanship ;” that of St. Pantaleone “as being filled with carved 
figures of an excellent style.’ But, dropping this Hand-book tone of enu- 
meration, we will let Miss Costello discourse for herself on the attractions in 
Troyes :— 

“There are several curious corners of antique houses; one which is of 
the time of Charles VI., much dilapidated, in the Rue Champeaux, but it is 


chasse, which is kept with great care in the chapel dedicated to her. Another 
curiosity in this church is the stone coffin of St. Rugncieatio. Bishop of Troyes 
in the seventh century. It is enclosed in a finely-carved wooden case of the 
fifteenth century, and deserves to attract the notice of the antiquary.”’ 

Auxerre comes next—a town as charming as Troyes is curious—and then 
Tonnerre, an ancient but now insignificant place, two leagues from which stands 
the Chateau of Tanlay. Montbard, the next remarkable place noticed, has 
other associations. Miss Costello seems to have halted there rather by acci- 
dent, than from recollections of Buffon, whose residence it had been. A de- 





difficult to discover these, as no one in Troyes knows or cares about the an- 
tiquities ; we asked a baker in this street its name, which we did not see ; he 
smiled, and ran over to his opposite neighbour to inquire : both had lived there 
long, but had never thought before of making themselves acquainted with it ; 
when we discovered it written up at the corner, they appeared very much 
amused, and considered it quite ‘ unique’ that we should take any interest in 
the ruinous, old, carved, striped projecting house we were in search of. Ano- 
ther, much finer, of stone, and extremely well preserved, has a charming little 
tourelle, which, while I stood to draw, attracted more attention than it ever ap- 
peared to have done before. It is decorated with elegant carving, terminat- 
ing ina graceful temple. As Charles VI. and his gorgeous queen frequent- 
ly resided at Troyes, it is possible that this formed part of their palace. The 


er exercised in favour of the butchers by St. Loup, who forbade any flies, on 


meetings. The reason is tolerably evident ; the market is almost subterra- 
nean, exceedingly cold and damp,and the flies penetrate there no more than they 
do inacellar. * * There are not many persons of large fortune in or 
about the town, but small proprietors abound, and comfortable house, with 
good gardens and convenient dependencies, are numerous. The day of fa- 
shion is the great market on Saturday ; and then may be seen, hastening along 
the interminable mails which extend their green areades entirely round the 
town, small cabriolets, with smartly-dressed damsels and men, with 


curing necessaries for the week, &c. &c. Occasionally a caléche, and even a 
lady en Amazone, may be observed, but the sellers appear always more nume- 
rous than the buyers. A sea of white caps completely fills the principal street, 
and vociferous are the voices of all those engaged in disposing of their goods, 
or making a good bargain for them. Very few costumes are apparent ; a cap 
or two worn by ancient bonnes vieilles méres, may be observed, and they are 
very curious ; standing up in stiff plaits behind, round a heavy chignon, and 
fanned out in front, they give a butterfly effect, which, with a pretty face, could 
not fail to make a sensation; unfortunately, the young girls disdain the an- 
cient mode, and are therefore undistinguished, and in general not particularly 
neat. The bourgeoises dress quite al’ Anglaise, and appear to assume a care- 
less, nonchalant, English air and gait, which do not set wellon them.—The 
promenades round the town are very fine and immensely extensive, in which, 
indeed, consists their charm, for no view whatever can be obtained from them, 
the ramparts closing them in on one side,and the houses of the proprietors on the 
other. They consist of long avenues of fine limes, the upper branches meet- 
ing and forming shady alleys, agreeable enough, and a great resource to 
the inhabitants, who seem to make it a point to visit their shades at every con- 
venient moment ; people of all trades passing on their errands from one quar- 
ter to the other by the maz/s rather than through the streets, even if it takes 
them considerably out of their way. * * 

“The good old Abbé who officiates at the Bibliothégue Royale, where there 
are upwards of fifty thousand volumes, ill enough kept, in a most ruinous apart- 
ment, has no great faith in the piety of his townsfolk. He is a lively witty old 
man, and though far advanced in age, seems to preserve h's native humour and 
quickness of perception to a remarkable degree. He is fond of recounting an 
anecdote,which is striking enough,relative to the three glorious days,in which his 
ay of mind and knowledge of human nature stood him in good stead. 

“he library is collected into an ancient salle, the windows of which are adorned 
with curious painted glass, representing different epochs in the fife of Henry IV., 
principally relating to his entrance into conquered Troyes ; the fleur de lis of 
course figures in the arms, and amongst the emblems round ; and as these sym- 
bols were precisely what gave offence to les braves, the Libliothécaire trem- 
bled for the precious morsels, preserved with much care, and rescued from 
former dangers, when he beheld a riotous party of patriots entering the court 
They were led by a ruffian whom he knew of old as a mauvais sujet, and in 
their ranks were several goddesses of liberty whose aspect did not portend 
much protection to literature or the arts. He, however, repressed the terrors 
of his assistants, and hastening to the door threw it open, and welcomed the 
party as friends. ‘I was beginning,’ said he, ‘ to be extremely uneasy about 
our valuable library and all our treasures, which you will now take charge of 
I put them in your care in case of any disturbance, and am certain that you, 
Monsieur,’ addressing the chief, ‘ who know the unportance of these works, 
and how proud our town should be of them, will prevent much harm reach- 
| ing them.’ The enlightened public whom he addressed, astonished at this re- 





| ception, were suddenly arrested in their inimical intentions; he ordered a large 
| copy of the engravings of Napoleon’s batties to be placed on the table, seats 
to be put for the ladies and gentlemen, and requested the brigand at their head 


to explain to them the meaning of the plates. Proud of the office, he fell 

| to the snare, and exhibited his learning greatly to the delight of his auditors 
Meantime a band of national guards, headed by a young artist of the town, ar- 
rived in great haste, having observed the direction taken by the first party ind | 


boucheries are celebrated here, and formerly renowned for the miraculous pow- | 


pain of excommunication, to approach the halle where the butchers held their | 


straw hats and striped trousers, all bent on executing commissions at | 
Troyes—purchasing new caps and bonnets, settling affairs of commerce, pro- | 


scription of his house, of course, follows. This, though marred by some sen- 
timentality of style—a rare fault with Miss Costello—is not to be passed over 
| by us :-— 

** All the valley, and all up the steep coteaux, is cultivated chiefly with vines, 
which love a rocky soil. However, the wine is not so good here as at Ton- 
nerre, where the vintages are famous, and where the ground is less rich. To 
the eye the vines areas good, and their growth is, indeed, beautiful ; the broad, 

| graceful leaves, and twining branches and tendrils, together with their tender 
; green, and, above all, their intoxicating fragrance,—a softer, fresher perfume 
of orange flower,—canrot but delight the senses and please the view at all 
times. Masses of grey rock appear now and then amidst the green, and give 
a solemn aspect to the landscape. On an enormous block of this stone was 
built, in ages remote and mysterious, a stupendous castle, frowning or the very 
summit of the mountain, and commanding all the country around. It might 
be of Roman construction originally, as is recorded, and have served as a re- 
treat to the feudal lords of the troublous times which succeeded. St. Louis 
might have dwelt there, for his name is given to one of the towers ; at all 
events, there are walls enough tall, strong, and thick, to build a town, if it were 
possible to dislodge their masses from the earth. Buffon found this treasure on 
his estate, and resolved to improve the happy accident, at the same time desi- 
ring to exercise his benevolence, and benefit the industrious poor around him. 
Hundreds of labourers were employed by him to arrange the grounds below 
these fine ruins in terraces and platforms ; and under his eye, and directed by 
| his taste, rose magnificent alleys, smiling gardens, secluded bowers, and open 
walks ; avenues of larches, sycamores, acacias, ash, beech, and lime, spread far 
over the space ; the rugged mountain was transformed into an elegant series 
| of promenades, adorned with statues, vases, and all that a -pure and classic 
| taste could imagine. The tottering walls of the antique towers were repaired, 
the rubbish of years cleared away, and from stage to stage of La Grosse Tour 
de }’Aubespin the fine proportions of its beautiful salles brought forth, its win- 
dows relieved from these obstructions, and allowed to afford the magnificent 
views, which they could present on all sides, its winding stairs renewed and 
made safe, and the whole fabric restored in all its original grandeur ; the ruined 
walls planed and levelled where necessary ; several of those most adapted 

were covered in, and chambers formed within them, without a stone being dis- 
placed or any change of form effected ; the perfect groined roofs still asserting 
their antiquity, and the thick walls telling the tale of their age. Far beneath, 
at the last descent of his terraces, appears the fine habitation im which the crea- 
tor of all these wonders resided, and where he received and entertained his nu- 

| merous friends and guests ; but it was not here that his valuable studies were 

carried on. Inthe most secluded part of his domain he chose an isolated tower, 
which he had fitted up with every precaution to exclude noise—double windows 
and thick doors Here, surrounded by his books, and free from interruption, 
the great philosopher of nature meditated, casting his eyes round on a peaceful 
and silent scene, and allowing his mind full scope. The principal part of his 
works were written in this retreat, and it would seem to be still held as sacred, 
few persons venturing to penetrate into the interior, being content to be told, 
‘Here the great Buffon passed his hours in study, as they look eee and 
observe the walls of the pavilion. It is extremely to be regretted that this relic 
is in amannerneglected. It is true that the windows have within a few years 
been repaired, but nothing more has been done, and the opportunity of regain- 
ing the fautewil and desk, which were formerly used by Buffon, was allowed to 
escape. Nothing but bare walls remain ; and gloomy, dirty, and sad looks the 
old tower, peeping out from the garlands of a magnificent species of small- 
leafed ivy which almost envelope it. No one now looks from the lattice where 
the philosopher gazed on the pleasing landscape spread out before him : the 
door is closed, and it appears that the key is lost, for, after several demands, 
the disappointed traveller will be told there is ‘ Rien a voir, et il ne vaut pas 
la peine d’y entrer.’ : ° The present owner of the Chateau de Buf- 
fon is the widow of the son of the naturalist, who fell a victim to revolutionary 

madness during the Reign of Terror. La Comtesse is very much beloved in 

her neighbourhood, and justly so. She kindly permits all the respectable in- 

habitants to walk in her gardens, and they are, indeed, a general promenade to 

the town, as there is scarcely aninch of ground where they could make re- 

sort ; besides, this permission is particularly valuable, and few are slow to take 

advantage of it; consequently there is little privacy left to the chateau itself, 


ind the noise of village children without the grilles, and clatter of village oc- 
cupation all round the dwelling, destroy the quiet which an Eng! sh resident 
would require Nota marriage takes place but the whole of the guests imme- 
diately repair to the chateau, enter by the front entrance, climb the steps of the 
rst terrace, and spread themselves over the grounds, talking and laughing, 
without a thought or care of disturbing the indulgent and kindhe urted mistress 
of the domain Preceded by their violin, the joyous | , all orange flowers 
ind white ribands, mount from terrace to terrace, to the ancien chateau ; there 
they open their baskets of provisions and regale themselves, and there the dance 
ind pelits jeu, commence till night falls, and they retrace their steps to the town 


velow, which is as steep, stony, and slovenly as any French country cown need 


The chateau is very large and commodious, furnished very simply, clean 
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and neat, and with bright and polished floors, pargueté. In the principal salon 
are three good pictures of Bufion, his wife, and Daubenton. Bronze figures of 
Jean Jacques and Voltaire adorn the chimney-piece, which is of the marble of 
Montbard, the discovery of which is due to Buffon himself. Though not re- 
markably fine, this marble is very beautifully variegated, and its colour is pleas- 
ing to the eye. There is a tradition that the philosopher, with his usual bene- 
volence, was anxious to reconcile the two most celebrated authors of their pe- 
riod, and invited Rousseau and Voltaire to meet at his house; they did not, 
however, agree, and parted much as they met, with no other result than ha- 
ving inspired with dignified pride the barber of Montbard, who, living till the 
age of ninety, boasted for many years after, that he had the distinguished ho- 
nour de faire la harbe to allthe three illustrious savans in one morning. One 
circumstance cannot be doubted,—that the author of ‘ Julie,’ when he beheld 
the cabinet in which Buffon studied, was seized with a fit of enthusiasm, and 
prostrating himself on the threshold, kissed with the fervour of idolatry the 
steps so often pressed by the feet of him whom he reverenced as a deity. 
There is nothing to record this, but, in its stead, on the closed door may be de- 
ciphered a name less dear to the lovers of romance, but scarcely less known to 
the world; ‘ Bergami, écuyer de la Reine d’Angleterre,’ wrote his iustrious 
name in pencil here. * * To return to the interior of the house,— 
there is a good billiard-room, and a long gallery, which forms one wing of the 
chateau, and is on a level with the el terrace above ; the walls of both of 
these chambers are covered entirely with coloured engravings in narrow gilt 
frames, which touch each other, of the birds described in Buffon’s great work on 
Natural History, and have a very pretty effect: the hues are all bright, and 
the forms pleasing, and as they were executed under the eye of the master, 
make an agreeable impression on the mind. = * * — The church of Mont- 
bard is without interest, except from its position ; the high spire appears above 
the pine grove which surrounds the ancient castle, and is a charming object in 
the view. At the Revolution, the tomb which enclosed the ashes of Buffon 
was destroyed, the lead of his coffin melted into bullets, and his bones scatter- 
ed. * * It was said that the interesting and amiable young count 
was betrayed by a valet-de-chambre, who denounced him and his wife of six- 
teen, the niece of Daubenton. The lat er, after passing a whole night in a cart, 
expecting to be led, at daybreak, to execution, after hearing of her husband’s 
fate, and that of many of her friends, was suddenly delivered by one of those 
changes which saved the lives of thousands. She returned to Montbard, to 
find the mob in possession of her house ; her furniture destroyed or dispersed ; 
her pictures, her plate, all her cherished treasures gone ; and she, but lately a 
bride, destitute. After atime restitution was made to a certain extent, but 
the once princely fortune of one of the greatest mea France has produced was 
dwindled to a trifle.” 

We must pause again, though still at some distance from the close of the first 
volume. It is more than probable that we shall return again to this ‘ Pilgrim- 
age ;'—in the meantime, as curiosity appears to be on the increase respecting 
the provinces of France, their manners, their antiquities, and their traditions, 
we shall here observe, that no one wishing to make acquaintance with them will 
find a guide mor e agreeable than Miss Costello. 














OUR MEss. 
A NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “‘CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER IX.—A FINALE TO AN EVENING. 

A ball, like a battle, has its critical moments: that one short and subtle 
point, on which its trembling fate would seem to hesitate, ere it incline to 
this side or that. In both, such is the time for generalship to display itself ; 
and of this my friend O’Grady seemed well aware ; for, calling up his reserve 
for an attack in force, he ordered strong negus for the band : and ere many mi- 
nutes the increased vigour of the instruments attested that the order had been 
attended to. 

“ Right and left!" 


‘Hands across!” ‘“ Here we are!” “ This way, 


Peter!” ‘Ah! captain, you're a droll crayture ! ‘* Move along, alder- 
man!” “This negus is mighty strong!” ‘The Lord grant the house 
S "” 
is : 





Such and such like phrases broke around me, as, under the orders of the ir- 
resistible Phil, I shuffled down the middle with a dumpy little school-girl, with 
red hair and red shoes ; which added to her capering motion, gave her a most 





unhappy resemblance to a cork fairy. 

* You are a trump, Jack,” said Phil. ‘* Never give in. I never was in such 
spirits in my life. ‘Two bottles of champagne under my belt, ane a check for 
m aa hundred Paul has just given me without a scrape of my pen; it might 
have been five, if I had only had presence of mind.” 

“ Where is Miss Bellew all this time 2” inquired I. 

“T only saw her for a moment : she looks saucy, and won’t dance.” 

My pride, somewhat stimulated by a fact which I could not help interpreting 
in Miss Bellew’s favour, | went through the rooms in search of her, and at 
length discovered her in a boudoir, where a whist party were assembled. She 
was sitting upon a sofa, beside a tall venerable-looking old man, to whom she 
was listening with a semblance of the greatest attention as I entered. I had 
some time to observe her, and could not help feeling struck how much hand- 
somer she was tnan I had formerly supposed. Iifer figure, slightly above the 
middle size, and most graceful in all its proportions, was, perhaps, a little too 
much disposed to embonpoint ; the character of her features, however, seemed 
to suit, if not actually to require,as much. Her eyes of deep blue, set well 
beneath her brow, had a look of intensity in them that evinced thought ; but 
the other features relieved by their graceful softness this strong expression, aud 
a nose short and slightly, very slightly re¢roussé, with a mouth, the very per- 
fection of eloquent and winning softness, made ample amends to those who 
prefer charms purely feminine to beauty of a severer character. Wer hair, 
too, was of that deep auburn through which a golden light seems for ever play- 
ing ; and this, contrary to the taste of the day, she wore simply braided upon 
her temple and cheeks, marking the oval contour of her face, and displaying, 
by this graceful coquetry, the perfect chiselling of her features. Let me add 
to this, that her voice was low and soft in all its tones ; and, if the provincial- | 
ism with which she spoke did at first offend my ear, I learned afterwards to | 
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what the French call l’esprét’mogueur, never felt that her wit had hit its mark 
till she saw her victim writhing and quivering beneath her. 

There is always something in being the partner of the belle of a ball-room. 
The little bit of envy and jealousy, whose limit is to be the duration of a waltz 
or quadrille, has somehow its feelings of pleasure. There is a reflective flatte- 
ry in the thought of a fancied preference, that raises one in his own esteem ; 
and, as the muttered compliments and half-spoken praises of the bystanders 
fall upon your ears, you seem to feel that you are a kind of shareholder in the 
company, and ought to retire from business with your portion of the profits. 
Such, I know, were some of my feelings at the period in question ; and, as I 
pulled up my stock and adjusted my sash, I looked upon the crowd about me 
with a sense of considerable self-satisfaction, and began really for the first time 
to enjoy myself, 

Scarcely was the dance over, when a general movement was perceptible to- 
wards the door, and the word “supper,” repeated from voice to voice, an- 
nounced that the merriest hour in Irish life had sounded. Delighted to have 
Miss Bellew for my companion, I edged my way into the mass, and was borne 
along on the current. ‘The view from the top of the staircase was sufficiently 
amusing : @ waving mass of feathers of every shape and hue; a crowd of 
spangled turbans ; bald and powdered heads, seem wedged inextricably to- 
gether, swaying backwards and forwards with one impulse, as the crowd at 
the door of the supper-room advanced or receded. ‘The crash of plates and 
knives, the jingling of glasses, the popping of champagne corks, told that the 
attack had begun, had not even the eager faces of those nearer the door indi- 
cated as much. Nulli oculi retrorsum seemed the motto of the day, save when 
some anxious mother would turn a backward and uneasy glance towards the 
staircase, where her daughter, preferring a lieutenant to a lobster, was listen- 
ing with elated look to his tale of love and glory. ‘ Eliza, my dear, sit next 
me.” ‘Anna, my love, come down here” ‘These brief commands, signifi- 
cantly as they were uttered, would be lost to those for whom intended, and 
only serve to amuse the bystanders, and awaken them to a quicker perception 
of the passing flirtation. Some philosopher has gravely remarked, that the 
critical moments of our life are the transitions from one stage or state of our 
existence to another ; and that our fate for the future depends in a great mea- 
sure upon those hours in which we emerge from infancy to boyhood, from boy- 
hood to manhood, from manhood to maturer years. Perhaps the arguments of 
time might be applied to place, and we might thus be enabled to show how a 
staircase is the most dangerous portion of a building ; I speak not here of the 
insecurity of the architecture, nor, indeed, of any staircase whose well-temper- 
ed light shines down at noon-day through the perfumed foliage of a conserva- 
tory, but of the same place, ablaze of lamp-light, about two in the morning, 
crowded, crammed, and creaking by an anxious and elated throng pressing to- 
wards a supper-room. Whether it is the supper or the squeeze, the odour of 
balmy lips, or the savoury smell of roast ducks—whether it be the approach to 
silk tresses, or sillery mousseur—whatever the provocation, ] cannot explain 
it ; but the fact is so: one is tremendously givenin such a place, at such a 
time, to the most barefaced and palpable flirtation. So strongly do! feel this 
point, that, were I a lawgiver, I would never award damages for a breach of 
contract, where the promise was made on a staircase. 

As for me, my acquaintance with Miss Bellew was nct of more than an hour 
standing : during that time we had contrived to discuss the ball-room, its 
guests, its lights, its decorations, the music, the dancers; in a word, all the 
common-places of an evening party: thence we wandered on to Dublin, so- 
ciety in general, to Ireland, and Irish habits, and Irish tastes; quizzed each 
other a little about our respective peculiarities, and had just begun to discuss 
the distinctive features which characterize the softer emotions in the two nations, 
when the announcement of supper brought us on the staircase. Apropos, or 
mal apropos, this turn of our conversation, Jet the reader decide by what I have 
already stated : so it was, however, and in a little nook of the landing I found 
myself with my fair companion’s arm pressed closely to my side, engaged in a 
warm controversy on the trite subject of English coldness of manner. Advo- 
cating my country, I deemed that no more fitting defence could be entered, 
than by evidencing in myself the utter absence of the frigidity imputed. Cham- 
pagne did something for me ; Louisa’s bright eyes assisted ; but the staircase, 
the confounded staircase crowned all. In fact, the undisguised openness of 
Miss Bellew’s manner, the fearless simplicity with which she had ventured 
upon topics, a hardened coquette would not dare to touch upon, led me into 
the common error of imputing to flirtation, what was only due to the untarnish- 
ed freshness of happy girlhood. 

Finding my advances well received, I began to feel not a little proud of my 
success, and disposed to plume myself upon the charm of my eloquence,when, 
as I concluded a high-flown and inflated phrase of sentimental absurdity, she 
suddenly turned round, fiaed her bright eyes upon me, and burst out into a fit 
of laughter. 

* There, there; pray don’t try that: no one but an Irishman ever suc- 
ceeds in blarney. It is ovr national dish, and can never be seasoned by a 
stranger.” 

This pull up, for such it most effectually was, completely unmanned me. I 
tried to stammer out an explanation, endeavoured to laugh, coughed, blunder- 
ed, and broke down; while, merciless in her triumph, she only laughed the 
more, and seemed to enjoy my confusion. 

With such a failure hanging over me, I felt happy when we reached the 
suipper-room ; and the crash, din, and confusion about us once more broke in 
upon our conversation. It requires far less nerve for the dismounted jockey, 
whose gray jacket has been rolled in the mud of a race-course, resuming his 
saddle, to ride in amid the jeers and scofis of ten thousand spectators, than for 
the gallant who has blundered in the full tide of flirtation, to recover his lost 
position and sustain the current of his courtship. ‘The sarcasm of our sex is 
severe enough, Heaven knows ; but no raillery, no ridicule, cuts half so sharp 
or half so deep as the bright twinkle of a pretty girl’s eye, when, detecting 
some exhibition of dramatized passion, some false glitter of pinchbeck senti- 
ment, she exchanges her look of gratified attention for the merry mockery of a 
hearty laugh: no tact, no savoir faire, no knowledge of the world, no old sol- 
dierism, that ever I heard of, was proof against this. ‘To go back is bad; to 
stand still, worse ; to go on, impossible. ‘The best—for I believe it is the only 
thing to do—is to turn approver on your own misdeeds and join in the langhter 
against yourself ; now this requires no common self-mastery, and, an dplomb, 


think that the breathing intonations of the west lent a charm of their own to few young gentlemen under twenty possess, hence both my failure and its pu- 
all she said, deepening the pathos of a simple story, or heightening the drollery | nishment. 


of amerryone. Yes, laugh if you will, ye high-bred and high-born denizens | 


of a richer sphere, whose ears, attuned to the rhythm of Metastasio, softly | journey to Jerusalem, I now escaped from with thankfulness. 


borne on the strains of Donizetti, can scarce pardon the intrusion of your na- 
tive tongue in the everyday concerns of life, smile, if it so please ye; but from 
the lips of a lovely woman, a little, a very little of the brogue is most seduc- 
tive. Whether the subject be grave or gay, whether mirth or melancholy be 
the mood, like the varnish upon a picture, it brings out all the colour into | 
strong effec’,'rightening the lizhts,and deepening the shadows ; and then,some- | 
how, there is an air of naiveté, a tone of simplicity about it, that appeals equal- 
ly to your heart as your hearing. 

Seeing that the conversation in which she was engaged seemed to engross 
her whole attention, I was about to retire without addressing her, when sud- | 
deuly she turned round, and her eyes met mine : I accordingly came forward, 
and, after a few of the common-place civilities of the moment, asked her to 
dance. 

“Pray, excuse me, Mr. Hinton, Ihave declined already several times : I 
have been jortunate enough to meet with a very old and dear friend of my fa- 
ther ——”’ 

** Who is too much attached to his daughter, to permit her to waste an en- | 
tire evening upon him.” ‘ No, sir, if you will allow me, I will resign Miss 
Bellew to your care.” 

She said something in a low voice, to which he muttered in reply : the only 
words which ! could catch—“ No,no; very different, indeed—this is a most 
proper person”—seemed, as they were accompanied by a smile of much kind- 
ness, in some way to concern me; and the next moment Miss Bellew took my 
arm and accompanied me to the ball-room 

As I passed the sofa where the duke and Mrs. Rooney were still seated, his 
grace nodded familiarly to me, with a gesture of approval ; while Mrs 
Paul clasped both her hands before her with a movement of ecstacy, and 
seeined as if about to bestow upon us a maternal blessing. Fearful of 
incurring a scene, Miss Bellew hastened on, and, as her arm trembled 


within mine, | could perceive how deeply the ridicule of her friend’s posi- | 


tion wounded her own pride. Meanwhile, I could just catch the tones of 
Mrs. Rooney's voice, explaining to the duke Miss Bellew’s pedigree. ‘ One 
of the oldest families of the land, your grace ; came over with Romulus and 
Remus ; and if it were not for Oliver Cromwell and the Danes,”—the con- 
founded fiddles lost the rest, and I was left in the dark, to guess what these 
strange allies had inflicted upon the Bellew family. The dancing now began, 
and only between the intervals of the cotillion had I an opportunity of con- 
versing with my partner Few and brief as these occasions were, I was de- 
lighted to find in her a tone and manner quite different from any thing I had 
ever met before. Although having seen scarcely any thing of the world, her 
knowiedge of character seemed an instinct, and her quick appreciation of the 
ludicrous features of the company was accompanied by a naive expression, and 
at the same time a witty terseness of phrase; that showed me how much real 
intelligence lay beneath that laughing look. Unlike my fair cousin, Lady Ju- 
lia, her raillery never wounded : hers were the fanciful combination: which a 
vivid and sparkling imagination conjures up, but never the barbed and bitter 
arrows of sarcasm. Catching up in a second any passing absurdity, she could 
laugh at the scene, yet seem to spare the actor. Julia, on the contrary, with 





That staircase which, but a moment before, I wished might be as long as a 
Concealing my 
discomfiture as well as I was able, I bustled about, and finally secured a place 
for my companion at one of the side tables: we were too far from the head of 
the table, but the clear ringing of his grace’s laughter informed me of his vici- 
nity, and, as I saw Miss Bellew shrank from approaching that part of the room, 
I surrendered my curiosity to the far more grateful task of cultivating her ac- 
quaintance. 

All the ardour of my attentions,—and I had resumed them with nearly as 
much warmth, although less risk of discomfiture ; for I began to feel what be- 
fore I had only professed,—all the preoccupation of my mind, could not prevent 
my hearing high above the crash and clatter of the tables the rich roundness of 
Mrs. Rooney’s brogue, as she recounted to the duke some interesting trait of 
the O"Toole tamily, or adverted to some classic era in Irish history, when, pos- 
sibly, Mecenas was mayor of Cork or Diogenes an alderman of Skinners-alley. 

“Ah! my dear!—the Lord forgive me, I mean your grace.” 

“‘T shall never forgive you, Mrs. Rooney, if you change the epithet.” 

“Ah! your gracious worship, them was fine times; and the husband of 
O'Toole in them days, spent more of his time harreying the country with his 
troops a‘ his back, than in driving about in an old gig full of writs and latitats, 
with a process-server beside him.” 

Had Mr. Rooney, who at that moment was carving a hare in total ignoance 
of his wife’s sarcasm, only heard the speech, the chances are ten to one ue would 
have figured ina steel-breast-plate and an iron head-piece before the week was 
over. I was unable to hear more of the conversation, notwithstanding my gre: t 
wish io do so, as a movement of those next the door implied that a large instal- 
ment of the guests who had not supped, would wait no longer; but were about 
to make what Mr. Rooney called a forcible entry on a summary process, and 
eject the tenant in possession. 

We accordingly rose, and all (save the party around the viceroy), along with 
us, Once more to visit the ball-room, where already dancing had begun. While 
I was eagerly endeavoring to persuade Miss Bellew that there was no cause or 
just impediment to prevent her dancing the next set with me, Lord Dudley de 
Vere lounged affectedly forward, and mumbled out some broken indistinct 
phrases, in which the word da—ance was alone audible. Miss Bellew colored 
sliglitly, turned her eyes towards me, courtesied, took his arm, and the next mo- 
ment was lost amid the crowd. 

I am not aware of any readier method of forming a notion of the perpetual 
motion than watching tie performance of Sir Roger de Coverly at an evening 
party in Dublin. It seems to be a point of honor never to give in; and thus the 
same complicated figures, the same mystic movements that you see in the be- 
ginning, continue to succeed each other in a never ending series. You endeavor 
in vain to detect the plan, to unravel the tangled web of this strange ceremony ; 
but somehow it would seem as if the whole thing was completely discretionary 
with the dancers, there being only one point of agreement among them, which is, 
whenever blown and owt of breath, to join a vigorous hands’ round; and, the 
motion being confined to a shufiling of the feet and a shaking of the el- 


bows, little fatigue is incurred. To this succeeds a eapering, forward 
movement of a gentleman, which seemingly magnetizes an opposite 


jtdy toa similar exhibition: then, after seizing each other rapturously by 





the hands, they separate te run the gauntlet in and out, down the whole 
line of dancers, to meet at the bottom, when apparently reconciled, they once 
more embrace. What follows, the devil himself may tell. As for me, [ heard 
only laughing, tittering, now and then a slight scream, and a cry of ‘‘ behave 
Mr. Murphy !” &c.; but the movements themselves were conic sections to me, 
and I closed my eyes as I eat alone in my corner, and courted sleep as a short 
oblivion to the scene. Unfortunately I succeeded ; for, wild and singular as 
the gestures, the looks, and the voices were before, they now became to my 

reaming senses something too terrible. I thought myselfin the centre of some 
hobgeblin orgie, where demons, male and femaie, were performing their fantas- 
tic anties around me, grinning hideously, and uttering cries of menacing import. 
Tam-o’-Shanter’s vision was a respectable tea party of Glasgow matrons com- 
pared to my imaginings ; for, so distorted were the pictures of my brain, that 
the leader of the band, a peaceable-looking old man in shorts and spectacles, 
seemed to me like a grim-visaged imp, who flourished his tail across the strings 
of his instrument in lieu of a bow. 

I must confess that the dancers, without any wish on my part to detract from 
their efforts, had not the entire merit of this transmutation. Fatigue, for the 
hour was late, chagrin at being robbed of my partner, added to the heat and 
the crowd, had all their share in the mystification. Besides, if I must confess it, 
Mr. Rooney’s champagne was strong. My friend O'Grady, however, seemed 
but little of my opinion: for, like the master spirit of the scene, he seemed to 
direct every movement and dictate every change. No touch of fatigue, no 
semblance of exhaustion about him. On the contrary, as the hour grew later, 
and the pale gray of morning began to mingle with the glare of wax-lights, tre 
vigour of his performance only increased, and several new steps were displayed, 
which, like a prudent general, he seemed to have kept in reserve for the end of 
the engagement. And what a sad thing is a ball as it draws towards. the close ! 
What an emblem of life at a similar period! How much freshness has faded ! 
how much of beauty has passed away ! how many illusions are dissipated ! how 
many dreams, the lamp light and chalk floors have called into life, fly like 
spirits with the first beam of sun-light! The eye of proud bearing is humbled 
now ! the cheek, whose downy softness no painter could have copied, looks pale, 
and wan, and haggard: the beaming looks, the graceful bearing, the elastic 
step, where are they! Only to be found where youth, bright, joyous, and elas- 
tic youth, unites itself to beauty. 

Such were my thoughts as the dancers flew past; and many whom 
I had remarked at the beginning of the evening as handsome and attrac- 
tive, seemed now without a trace of either, when suddenly Louisa Bellew 
came by, her step as light, her every gesture as graceful, her cheek as bloom- 
ing, and lier liquid eye as deeply beaming as when I first saw her. The excite- 
ment of the dance had slightly flushed her face, and heightened the expression 
its ever-varying emotions lent it. 

Handsome as I before had thought her, there was a look of pride about her 
now that made her lovely to my eyes. As I continued to gaze after her,! did not 
perceive for some time that the guests were rapidly taking thetr leave, and al- 
ready the rooms were greatly thinned. Every moment, now, however, bore 
evidence of the fact: the unceasing roll of carriages to the door, the clank of 
the steps, the reiterated cry to dive on, followed by the call for the next car- 
riage, all betokened departure. Now and then, too, some cloaked and iooded 
figure would appear at the door of the drawing-room, peering anxiously about 
for a daughter, a sister or a friend, who still lingered in the dance, averring it 
‘* was impossible to go, that she was engaged for another set The disconso- 
late gestures, the impatient menaces of the shawled spectres—for, in truth,they 
seemed like creatures of another world come back to look upon the life they 
left—are of no avail: the seductions of the ‘“ major” are stronger than the 
frowns of mamma,and though a rowing may come in the morning,slic is resolved 
to have a reel at night. ; 

An increased noise and tumult below stairs at the same moment informed me 
that the supper party were’ at length about to separate. I started up at once, 
wishing to see Miss Bellew again ere I took my leave, when O'Grady took me 
by the arm and hurried me away. ; 

“Come along, Hinton: not a moment to lose ; 

‘Wait an instant,” said I, * [ wish to speak to 

** Another time, my dear fellow; another time. 
the Rooneys, and we are a going to h 


the duke is going.” 





The duke isdelighted with 
ive Paul knighted !” 

With these words he dragged me along, dashing down the stairs like a mad- 
man. As we reached the dvor of the dining-room we found his grace, who, 
with one hand on Lord Dudley’s shoulder, was endeavouring to steady himself 
by the other. 

“Tsay, O'Grady, is that you? 
possible it can be morning !” 

“ Yes, your grace, half-past seven o’clock.” 

“Indeed, upon my word, your friends are very charming people. What did 
you say about knighting some one? Oh! I remember: Mr. Rooney, wasn’t 
i? Of course, nothing could be better!” 

* Come, Hinton, have you got a sword !” said O'Grady, “I've mislaid mme 
somchow. There, that’lldo. Let us try and find Paul now.” 

Into the supper room we rushed : but what achange was there! The brilliant 
tables, resplendent with gold plate, candelabras, and flowers, were now despoil- 
ed and dismantled. On tie floor, among broken glasses, cracked decanters,pyra- 
mids of jelly,and pagodas of blanc mange, lay scattered in every attitude the 
sleeping figures of the late guests. Mrs. Rooney alone maintained her position, 
scated in a large chair, her eyes clused, a smile of elysian happiness playing 
upon her lips.—Her right arm hung gracefully over the side of the chair, where 
lately his grace had k'ssed her hand at parting : overcome, in all probability, by 
the more than human happiness of sucha moment, she had sunk into slumber, 
and was murmuring in her dreams such short and broken phrases as the follow- 
ing :-—** Ah! happy day———-What will Mrs. Tait say ? ‘The lord mayor in- 
deed !——-Oh! my poor head: | hope it won’t be turned——Holy Agatha, 
! your grace, pray for us | Isn’t he a beautiful man? hasn’t he 


Very powerful burgundy, this——It’s not 





pray for us! 
the darling white teeth?” 

““Where’s Paul!” said O'Grady, “where's Paul, Mrs. Rooney?” as he 
jogged her rather rudely by the arm 

“Ah! who cares for Paul!” said she, still sleeping: ‘don’t be bothering 
me about the like of him.” 

‘“‘Egad ! this is conjugal at any rete,” said Phil. 

“Thave him!” cried I, ‘here he is!’ as I stumbled over a short, thick 
figure, who was propped up in acorner of the room. ‘There he sat, his head 
sunk upon his bosom, his hands listlessly resting on the floor. A large jug 
stood beside him, in the concoction of whose contents he appeared to have 
spent the last moments of his waking state. We shook him,and called him by 
his name, but to no purpose ; and, as we lifted up his head,we burst out laugh- 
ing at the droll expression of his face ; for he had fallen asleep in the act of 
squeezing a lemon in his teeth, the half of which not only remaiaed there still, 
but imparted to his features the twisted and contorted expression that act sug- 
gests. 

“ Are you coming, O’Grady ?” cried the duke, impatiently. 

“Yes, my lord,” cried Phil, as he rushed towards the door-———“ This is too 
bad, Hinton : that confounded fellow could not possibly be moved ; I'll try and 
carry him.”” As he spoke he hurried back towards the sleeping figure of Mr. 
Rooney, while I made towards the duke. 

As Lord Dudley had gone to order up the carriages, his grace was standing 
alone at the foot of the stairs, leaning his back against the banisters, his eves 
opening and shutting alternately, as his head nodded every now and then for- 
ward, overcome by sleep and the wine he haddrunk. Exactly in front of him, 
but crouching in the attitude of an Indian monster, sat Corny Delany : to keep 
himself from the cold, he had wrapped himself up in his master’s cloak, and 
the only part of his face perceptible was the little wrinkied forehead and 
the malicious-looking fiery eyes beneath it, firmly fixed on the duke’s counte- 
nance. 

‘“‘ Give me your sword,” said his grace, turning to me, in a tone half-slee »- 
ing, ualf-commanding ; “ give me your sword, sir.” 

Drawing it from the scabbard, I presented it respectfully. 

“Stand a little on one side, Hinton. Where is he! Ah! quite right. 
Knee! down, sir; kneel down, I say!’ ‘These words, addressed to Corny, pro- 
duced no other moremeut in kim than a slight change in his attitude, to enabie 
him to extend his expanded hand above his eyes, and take a clearer view of the 
duke. 

‘« Does he hear me, Hinton ? — Do you iear me, sir }” 

“Do you hear his grace !” said I, endeavouring with a sharp kick of my foot 
to assist his perceptions 

“To be sure I hear him,” said Corny ; “* why wouldn't I hear him !” 

“ Kneel down, then,” said 1. 

“Devil a bit of me’ll kneel down. 
enough! Ach ma bocklish ! 
ple.” 

“ Kneel down, sir!” said his 
obey. ‘* What is your name ‘” 

“OQ murther! O heavenly Joseph!” cried Corny, as I hurled him down upon 
his knees, ‘that I'd ever lived to see the day!” — 

«* What is his d d name?” said the duke, passionately. 

“Corny, your grace ; Corny Delany ‘i 

“There, that'll do,” as, with a hearty slap of the sword, not on his shoulder, 
but on his bullet-head, he cried out, “ Rise, Sir ¢ yorny Delany !” 

“Och, the devil a one of me will ever get up out of this same spot. O wirra, 
wirra ! how will I ever show myself again after this disgrace ?’ 

Leaving Corny to his lamentations, the duke walked towards the door. Here 
above a hundred people were now assembled, their curiosity excited in no small 





Don’t I know what he’s after well 
Sorrow else he ever does nor male fun of peo- 


grice, in an accent there was no refusing to 
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degree by a picket of light dragoons, who occupied the middle of the street, 
and were lying upon the ground, or leaning on their saddles, in all the wearied 
attitudes of a night-watch. In fact, the duke had forgotten to dismiss his guard 
of honour, who had accompanied him to the theatre, and thus had spent the 
dark hours of the night keeping watch and ward over the proud dwelling of 
the Rooueys. A dark frown settled on the duke’s features as he perceived the 
mistake, and muttered between his teeth, “ how they will talk of this in Eng- 
land!” The next moment, bursting into a hearty fit of laughter, he stepped 
into the carriage, and, amid a loud cheer from the mob, by whom he was re- 
eognised, drove rapidly away. 

Seated beside his grace, I saw nothing more of O'Grady, whose efforts to 
ennoble the worthy attorney only exposed him to the risk of a black eye ; for 
no sooner did Paul perceive that he was undergoing rough treatment, than he 
immediately resisted, and gave open battle. 

O'Grady accordingly left him to seek his home on foot, followed by Corny, 
whose cries and heart-rending exclamations induced a considerable crowd of 
well-disposed citizens to accompany them to the castle gate, and thus ended 
the great Rooney ball. 

CHAPTER X.—A NEGOTIATION. 

From whai I have already stated, it may be inferred that my acquaintance 
with the Rooneys was begun under favourable auspices: indeed, from the 
evening of the ball the house was open to me at all hours : and, as the hour of 
juncheon was known to every lounger about town, by dropping in about three 
o’clock, one was sure to hear all the chitchat and gossip of the day. All the 
dinners and duels of the capital, and all its rows and runaway matches were 
there discussed, while future parties of pleasure were planned and decided on ; 
the Rooney equipages, horses, servants, and cellar being looked upon as com- 
mon property, the appropriation of which was to be determined on by a vote of 
the majority. At all these domestic parliaments O'Grady played a prominent 
part ; he was the speaker and the whipper-in ; he led for both the government 
and the opposition: in fact, since the ever-memorable visit of the viceroy, his 
power in the house was absolute. How completely they obeyed, and how im- 

licitly they followed him, may be guessed when I say that he even persuaded 
Kirs. Rooney herself not only to abstain from all triumph on the subject of their 
illustrious guest, but actually to maintain a kind of diplomatic silence on the 
eubject ; so that many simple-minded people began to suspect his grace had 
never been there at all, and that poor Mrs. Rooney, having detected the impo- 
sition, prudently held her tongue, and said nothing about the matter. 

As this influence might strike my reader as somewhat difficult in its exercise, 
and also as it presents a fair specimen of my friend’s ingenuity, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning the secret of its success. 

When the Take awoke late in the afternoon that followed Mrs. Rooney’s 
ball, his first impression was one bordering on irritation with O’Grady. His 
quicksightedness enabled him at once to see how completely he had fallen into 
the trap of his worthy aid-de-camp, and, although he had confessedly spent a 
very p> Feline evening, and laughed a great deal, now that all was over, he 
would have preferred if the whole affair could be quietly consigned to oblivion, 
or only remembered as a good joke for after dinner. The scandal and the 
eclat it must cause in the capital annoyed him considerably, and he knew that 
before a day passed over the incident of the guard of honour lying in bivouac 
around their horses, would furnish matter for every caricature shop in the capi- 
tal. Ordering O'Grady to his presence, and with a severity of manner in a 
great degree assumed, he directed him to remedy, as far as might be, the con- 
sequences of this blunder, and either contrive to give a totally different version 
of the occurrence, or else by originating some new subject of scandal te 

eclipse the memory of this unfortunate evening. 

O'Grady promised and pledged himself to every thing ; vowed that he would 
give such a turn to the aflair that nobody would ever believe a word of the 
story ; assured the duke (God forgive him) that, however ridiculous the Roon- 
eys at night, by day that they were models of discretion, at length took his 
leave, to put his scheme into execution, heartily glad to discover that his grace 
had forgotten all about Corny and the knighthood, the recollection of which 
might have been attended with very grave results to himself. 

So much for his interview with the duke. Now for his diplomacy with Mrs 
Rooney! It was about five o’clock on the following day when O’Grady can- 
tered up to the door; giving his horse to his groom, he dashed boldly up stairs, 
passed through the ante-chamber and the drawingroom, and tapping gently at 
the door of a little boudoir, opened it at the same moment and presented him- 
self before Mrs. Paul. 

That amiable lady, reclining a /a Princess O’Toole,was gracefully disposed on 
a small sofa, regarding, with fixed attention, a little plaster bust of his grace 
which, with considerable taste and propriety, was dressed in a blue coat and 
bright buttons, with a star on the breast, a bit of sky-blue satin representing 
the rivand of the Bath; nothing was forgotten, ind a faint attempt was even 
made to represent the colouring of the vice-regal nose, which I am bound to 
eonfess was not flattered in the model. 

“ Ah! captain, is it vou?” said Mrs. Paul, with a kind of languishing con- 
descension very different from he ordinary reception of a castle aide-de-camp. 
“* How is his grace this morning ?” 

Drawing his chair beside her, Phil proceeded to reply to her questions, and 
assured her that, whatever her admiration for the duke, the feeling was per- 
fectly mutual. ‘Egad,” said he, “the thing may turn out very ill for me 
when the duchess finds out that it \as all my doings. Speaking in confidence 
to you, my dear Mrs. Paul, I may confess that although without exception she 
is the most kind, amiable, excellent soul breathing, yet she has one fault 

We aii have our faults.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Rooney as she threw down her eyes as though to say, 
that’s very true, but you will not catch me telling what mine is. 

“As I was observing, there neve: was a more estimable being save in this 
one respect You guess it; I see you do.” 

“Ah! the creature, she drinks !” 








Sie Albion. 


in a quiet, homely, family way. She thought she saw him set with his feet on | 
the fender, talking about the king and queen, and the rest of the royal family, | 
just as he would of herself and Paul, and her eyes involuntarily turned towards 
the little bust, and two round full tears of pure joy trickled slowly down her 
cheeks. ‘ 

Yielding, at length, to these and similar arguments, Mrs. Rooney gave in| 
her adhesion, and a treaty was arranged and agreed upon between the High 
Contracting Parties, which ran somewhat to this effect :— 

In the firet place, for the enjovment of certain advantages to be hereafter 
more fully set forth, the lady was bound to maintain in al! large companies, | 
balls, dinners, drums and déjeuners, a rigid sileace regarding the duke’s visit to_ 
her house, never speaking of, nor alluding to it, dn any manner whatever, | 
and, in fact, conducting herself in all respects as if such a thing had never 
taken place. : ae ches . 

Secondly, she was forbid from making any direct enquiries in public respect- 
ing the health of the ie r the duchess, or exercising any overt act of personal 
interest in these exalte individuals. 

Thirdly, so long as Mrs} Rooney strictly maintained the terms of the cove- 
nant, nothing in the forégoing was to preclude her from certain other privileges ; 
viz., blushing deeply when the duke’s name was mentioned, throwing down her 
eyes, gently clasping her hands, and even ally proceeding to a sigh ; 
neither was she interdicted from regarding any portion of her domicile as par- 
ticularly sacred in consequence of its viceregal associations. A certain arm- 
chair might be selected for peculia: honors, and preserved inviolate, &c. 

And lastly, nevertheless notwithstanding that in all large assemblies Mrs. 
Rooney was-to conduct herself with the reserve and the restrictions aforesaid, 
yet in small réunions de famille—-. This O'Grady purposely inserted in 
French ; for, as Mrs. Paul could not confess her ignorance of that language, 
the interpretation must rest with himself. She was to enjoy a perfect liberty 
of detailing his grace’s advent ; entering into all its details, discussing, explain- 
ing, expatiating, inquiring with a mesy minute particularity concerning his 
health and habit, and, in a word, condget herself in all respects, to use her own 
ex pressive phrfse, “ as if they were thik since they were babies.” 

Armed yn this precious d t, formally signed and sealed by both 
parties, O'Grady took his leave of Mrs. Rooney, not, indeed, in his usual 
free and easy manner, but with thp respectful and decorous reserve of one 
addressing a favorite neat the throne, Nothing could be more perfect than Phil’s 
profound obeisance,€xcept perhaps the queenly demeanor of Mrs. Roovey her- 
self; for, with thé readytact of a woman, she caught up in a moment the alter- 
ed phase of her position, and in the reflective light of O'Grady’s manner she 
learnt to appreciate her own brilliancy. 

‘“‘ From this day forward,”’ muttered O’Grady, as he closed the door behind 
him and hurried down stairs, ‘‘ from this day forward she'll be greater than ever. 
Heaven help the lady mayoress that ventures to shake hands with her, and the 
attorney’s wife will be a bold woman that asks her to a tea-party henceforth.” 

With these words he threw himself upon his horse and cantered off towards 
the park to inform the duke that all was happily concluded, and amuse him with 
a sight of the great Rooney treaty, which ke well knew would throw the viceroy 
into convulsions of laughter. 

CHAPTER XI —A WAGER. 

In a few weeks after the events I have mentioued, the duke left Ireland, to 
resume his parliamentary duties in the House of Lords, where some measure of 
considerable importance was at that time underdiscussion. Into the hands of 
the Lords Justices, therefore, the government ad interim was delivered ; while 
upon Mra. Paul Rooney devolved the more pleasing ‘ask of becoming the lead- 
er of fashion, the head and fountain of all the gayeties and amusements of the 
capital. Indeed, O'Grady half-hinted that his grace relied »pon her to supply 
his loss, which manifestation of his esteem, so perfectly in accordance with her 
own wishes, she did not long hesitate to profit by. 

Had a stranger on his first arrival in Dublin passed along that part of Stephen's 
Green, in which the ‘“ Hotel Rooney,” as it was familiarly called, was situa- 
ted, he could not have avoided being struck, not only with the appearance of the 
house itself, but with that of the strange incongruous assembly of all ranks and 
conditions of men, that lounged about itsdoors. The house, large and spacious, 
with its windows of plate glass, its Venetiar: blinds, its gaudily gilt and painted 
balcony, and its massive brass knocker, betrayed a certain air of pretension, 
standing as it did among the more sombre-!ouking mansions, where the real rank 
of the country resided. Clean windows, and a bright knocker, however,—dis- 
tinctive features as they were, in the metropolis of those days,—would not have 
arrested the attention of the pasaing traveller to the extent I have supposed, but 
that there were other signs and sghts than these; atthe open ha!l door, to 
which you ascended by a flight of granite steps, lounged some half-dozen ser- 
vants in gaudy liveries, the venerable porter in his leather chair, the ruddy 
coachman in his full-bottomed wig, tall footmen with bouquets in their button- 
holes, were here to be seen reading the morning papers, or leisurely strolling to 
the steps to take a look at the weather and cast a supercilious glance at the in- 
significant tide of population that flowed on beneath them; a lazy and an idle 
race, they toiled not, neither did they spin, and I sincerely trust that Solomon’s 
costume bore no resemblance totheirs. More immediately in front of the house 
stood a mixed society of idlers, begyars, horseboys and grooms, assembled there 
from motives of curiosity or gain. Indeed, the rich odour of savery viands that 
issued from the open kitchen windows and ascended through the area to the 
nostrils of those without, might in its appetizing steam have brought the 
dew upon the lips of greater gourmands than they were; all that French 
cookery could suggest to impart variety to the separate meals of breakfes’, 
luncheon, dinner, and supper, here went forward unceasingly, and the beggars 
who thronged around the bars, and were fed with the crumbs from the rich man’s 
table, became by degrees so habituated to the delicacies and refinements vf good 
living, that they would have turned up their noses with contempt at the humble 
and more homely fair of the respectable shopkeeper. Truly, it was a strange 
picture to see these poor and ragged men as they sat in groups upon the steps 
















The captain found it not a little difficult to repress a burst of laughter at 
Mars. Rooney’s suggestion. He did so, however, and proceeded :—‘ No, my 
deat madam, you mistake : jealousy is her failing, and when I tell you this, and 
when I add, that unhappily for her the events of last night may only afford but 
too much cause, you will compreivend the embarrassment of my present posi- 
tion.’ 


bare possibility of which was ecstacy itself. 
peeress a duchess ; that duchess the lady of the viceroy ! 
thoughts indeed. What would Mrs Riiey say now? — 
weys look ! Wouldn't Father Glyon be proud to meet her at the door of 
Liiley-street chapel in full pontiticals as she drove up, who knows but with a 
guard of honor beside her? Running on in this way, she had ac:ually got so 
far as to be discussing with herself what was to be done with Paul; not that 
her allegiance was shaken towards that individual; not a single unworthy 
thought crussed her mind ; far from it. Poor Mrs. Rooney was purity itself : 
she merely dreamt of those vutward manifestations of the viceroy’s preference, 
which were to procure for her consideration in the world, a position in society, 
and those attentions from the hands of the great and the titled which she es- 
teemed at higher price than the real gifts of health, wealth, and beauty, so 
bounteously bestowed upon her by Providence. 

She hed come then to that difficult point in her mind, as to what was to be 
dove with Paul ; what peculiar course of training could he be submitted to to 
make bim presentable in the world ; how were they to break him off whiskey 
and water und small jokes! Ah! thought she, it’s very hard to make a real 
gentleman out of such materials as grog and drab gaiters; when suddenly 
O'Grady, wiping his forehead with his handkerchief, and then flourishing it the- 
atrically in the air, exclaiined— 

* Yes, Mrs. Rooney, everything depends on you. His grace’s visit—I have 
just been with hun talking the whole thug over—must be kept a profound se- 
cret. If it ever reach the ears of the duchess, we are ruined and undone.” 

Here was a total overthrow to all Mrs. Paul’s speculatione. Here was a 
beautiful castle uprooted from its very foundation; all ber triumph, all her 
vaunted superiority over her city acquaintance was vanishing like a mirage be- 
fore her. What was the use of his coming after ail! what was the good of it, 
if not to be spoken of, if not talked over a; tea, written of in notes, discussed at 
dinner, and displayed in the morning papers? Already was her brow coutracted, 
and a slight flush of her cheek showed the wily captain that resistance was in 
preparation. 

_“ IL know, my dear Mrs. Rooney, how gratifying it would be for even the 
highest of the land to speak of his grace’s condescension in such terms as you 
might speak; but then, after ali, bow very fleeting such a triumph! Many 
would shrug their shoulders, and not believe the story. Some of those who be- 
lieved, would endeavor to account for it asa jeke: ‘one of those odd wild fan- 
cies the duke is ever so fond of ——.” Here she reddened deeply. “Jn 
fact, the malevolence and envy of the world will give a thousand turns to the 
circumstance ; besides that, after all they would seem to have some reason on 
their side : fur the publicity of the affair must forever prevent a repetition of 
the visit; whereas, on the other side, by a little discretion, by guarding our 
own secret ’’—here Phil looked knowingly in her eves, as though to say they 





had one—* ' 
. 2 not only will the duke be delioht 0 ynt } racy ul 
hom ul sol a . gh ed t continue his Intimacy, bu 
€ absence of ali mention of the matter, al! display on the subject, the 
wo 1 . , _ 
rid will he ten times more dis} osed to give crecence to the fact than if! 


Were paragraphed in every newspaper in the kingdom.” 
This was hitting the nail on the head with a vengeance. Here was a | 
at here a visiun of happiness! Ovly to think of the duke dropping 1, as a 
v ight say bea hy) ' , aod © = 
J might say, to take his bit of dinner, or his dish of tea in the ev ening, just 


c 


| 


| tages, jellies, with an infinity of that smaller grape shot of epicurism with 


| 

Having said thus much, he walked the room for several minutes as if sunk in beings, who, with separate and peculiar privileges maintained themselves as a 
meditation, waile he left Mrs. Rooney to ruminate over an announcement, the | class apart: these were the horseboys, half-naked urchins, whose ages varied 
To be the rival of a peeress; that | trom e.ght to fourteen, but whose ' »oks of mingled cunning and drollery would 
These were high | defy any guess as to their time of life, here sported in all the wild uvtramme!led 
How would the Malo- ! liberty of African savages: the only art they practised was to lead up and down 
be horses of the various visitors whom the many attractions of the hotel Roo- 


| 
| 


and on the bare flagway, exposed to every wind of heaven, the drifting rain 
suaking through their frail and threadbare garments, yet criticising, with prac- 
tised acumen, the savory food before them. Cons>mmée, ragouts, paties, po- 


which fine tables are filled, all here meta fair and a candid appreciation. A 
little further off, and towards the middle of the street, stood another order of 


ney brought daily to the house; and here you saw the proud and pampered 
steed, with fiery eye and swelling nostrils, led about by this awbulating mass of 
rags and poverty, whose bright eye wandered ever from his own tattered hubili- 
ments to the gorgeous trappings and gold embroidery of the sleek charger be- 
side him. In the midst of these, such as were not yet employed amused them- 
selves by cutting summersets, standing on their heads, walking crab-fashion, and 
other classical performances, which form the little distractions of life for this 
strange sect. 

Jaunting-cars there were, too, whose numerous fastenings of rope and cord- 
age luoked as though they were taken to pieces every night and put together in 
the morning, while the horse, a care-worn and misanthropic-looking beast, 
would turn his head sideways over the shaft, to give a glance of compassionating 
scorn at the follies and vanities of a world he was sick of. Not so the driver : 
equally low in condition, and fully as ragged in coat, the droll spirit that made 
his birthright was, with him, a lamp that neither poverty nor penury could 
quench. Ever ready with his joke, never backward with his repartee, prepared 
to comfort you by assurances of the strength of his car and the goodness of his 
horse, while his own laughing look gave the lie to his very words, he would per- 
suade you that with him alone there was safety, while it was a risk of life and 
limb to travel with his rivals. 

These formed the ordinary dramatis persone, while every now and then come 
flashy equipage, with armoria! bearings and showy liveries, would scatter the 
crowd right and left, set the led horses lashing among the by-standers, and 
even break up the decerous couviviality of a dinner party gracefully disposed 
upon the flags. Curricles, tandems, tilburies, and dennets, were constantly ar- 
riving and departing. Members of Daly’s with their green coats and buff waist- 
coats, whiskered dragoons, and p!umed aides de-camp were all mixed up toge- 
ther, while on an open balcony an indiscriminate herd of loungers telegraphed 





the conversation from the drawing-room to the street, and thus all the Jons iors, 
ali the jests, al! the witticisms that went forward within doors, found also a 
laughing auditory without; for it is a remarkable feature of this singular coun- 
try, that there is ro turn of expression whose raillery is too delicate, no repartee | 
whose keenness is too fine, for the appreciation of the poorest and meanest 
creature that walks the street. Poor Paddy, if the more substantial favors of 
fortune be not your lot, nature has linked you by astrong sympathy with tastes, 
habits, and usages which, by some singular intuition, you seem thoroughly to 
comprehend. One cannot dwell long among them without feeling this, and 
witnessing how generally, how almost universaily, poverty of condition aad 
wealth of intellect go hand in hand together; and, as it is only over the bleak | 
and barren surface of some fern-clad heath, the wildfire flashes through the | 
gloom of night, so, it would seem, the more brilliant fice-work of fancy wou 
eed a soil of poverty and privation iv produce it | 
But, at iength, to come back, the Roeneys now were installed as the great | 
people of the capital who heid out sturdily before, 
ind who looked upon the worthy attorney in the light of an usurper, now gi =f 





>; many of the ancien regim 





in their allegiance, and regarded him as the true monarch: what his great pro- 
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totype effected by terror, he brought about by turtle; and if Napoleon consoli- 
dated his empire, and propped his throne by the bayonets of the grand army, so 

id Mr. Rooney establish his claims to power by the more satisfactory argoments 
—which, appealing, not only to the lead, but to the stomach, convince, while 
they conciliate. You might criticise courtesy, but you could not condemn his 
claret. You might dislike his manners, but you could not deny yourself his 
mution. Besides, after all, matters took pretty much the same turn in Paris as 
in Dublin: public upinion rau strong in both cases: the mass of the world con- 
sists of those who receive benefits, and he who confers them deserves to be 
respected. We certainly thought sv; and among those of darker hue who fre- 
quented Mr. Rooney's table, three red coats might daily be seen, whose un- 
changed places, added to that indescribable air of at-homeishness, bespoke them 
as friends of the family. 

O'Grady, at Mrs. Rooney's right hand, did the honours of the soup ; Lord 
Dudley at the other end of the table, supported Mr Rooney, while to my lot 
Miss Bellew fell ; but as our places at table never changed, there was nothing 
marked in my thus every day finding myself beside her, and resuming my place 
on our return to the drawing-room. To me, I confess, she formed the great 
attraction of the house: less imbued, than my friend O'Grady, with the spirit 
of fun, I could not have gone on from day to day to amuse myself with the 
eccentricities of the Rooneys, while I could not, on the other ban, have fol- 
lowed Lord Dudley's lead, and continued to receive the hospitalities of a 
house, while I sneered at the pretensions of iis owner. 

Under any circumstances, Louisa Bellew might be considered a very charm- 
ing person; but, contrasted with those by whom she was surrounded, her at- 


traction were very great ; indeed, her youth, her light-heartedness, and the. 


buoyancy of her spirit, concealed to a great degree the sorrow it cost her to be 
associated with her present hosts; for although they were kind to her, and she 
felt and acknowledged their kindness, yet the humiliating sense of a position 
which exposed her to the insolent familiarity of the idle the dissipated, or the 
underbred visitors of the house, gradually impressed itself upon her manner, 
and tempered her mild and graceful nature with a certain air of hauteur and 
distance. A circumstance, slight in itself, but suffi iently indicative of this, 
took place some weeks after what I have mentioned. Lord Dudley de Vere, 
who, from his rank and condition, was looked upon as a kind of privileged per- 
son in the Rooney family, sitting rather later than usual after dinner, and hav- 
ing drank a great deal of wine, offered a wager that, on his appearance in the 
drawing-room, not only would he propose for, but be accepted by, any unmar- 
ried lady in the room. The puppyism and coxcombery of such a wager might 
have been pardoned, were it not that the character of the individual, when so- 
ber, was in perfect accordance with this drunken boast. The bet, which was 
for three hundred guineas, was at once taken up, and one of the party running 
hastily up to the drawing-room, obtained the names of the ladies there, which, 
being written on slips of paper, were thrown into a hat, thus leaving chance to 
decide upon whom the happy lot was to fall. 
(Continued on page 146.) 











CAPTAIN BEST’S EXCURSIONS IN ALBANIA AND 
ASCENT OF THE DANUBE. 


To high literary merit Captain Best makes no pretensions : his mind is not 
of a philosophic or reflecting cast ; and he had not much opportunity, in the 
half-barbarous and half-peopled lands he travelled through, of exercising his 
professional knowledge, though what little there was he does not let pass. But 
if not a first-rate traveller, Captain Best is a very pleasant and unaffected one ; 
clear and distinct in his descriptions of scenery and customs, animated in his 
account of incidents, and not heavy or long drawn out in his narrative ; whilst 
by noting every-day practices and describing them minutely, he conveys a bet- 
ter idea of the still life and habits of the people than many more ambitious tra- 
vellers. The weakest parts of his book are when he quits the subject in hand 
to grapple with the destinies of nations. It may be true that the beauty and 
fertility of the country in Albania and Thessaly, compared with the paucity of 
inhabitants, reflect strongly upon the oppression of Government—and the fre- 
quent ruins of classical times bear testimony to the number of people it former- 
ly maintained ; but if the Turkish Government isto be overthrown for the pau- 
city of people compared with the soil, we do not know that that of Austria in 
Hungary, or of Great Britain in Trinidad or Demerara, or of Spain or Russia 
anywhere, would be particularly secure. The case of torture at Salonica, 
which Captain Best relates, was indeed a most horrible and revolting act of 
power; but it was the act of a petty despot, with which his superior was of- 
fended, and arose as much from habit and public opinion as from the Govern- 
ment. However cold-blooded the announcement may appear, war cannot pro- 
perly be resorted to for acts of tyranny perpetrated by a government towards 
its own subjects ; for war is sure to occasion as much human misery ag it under- 
takes to rectify, besides the uncertainty of its duration. All that in general 
can be done properly is remonstrance ; which was tried in the case before us, 
and was immediately effectual. Nor, in making changes, ought one’s eyes to 
be shut to practical consequences. It is easy to say, “ Overthrow the Turkish 
empire ; it is tyrannical and decrepit, only upheld by foreign diplomacy ;” but 
what is to be substituted in its place? Turkey, a battle-ground for half of Eu- 
rope, would sigh for its old tyranny. 

That the facts on which Captain Best founds his inferences are true enough, 
may be gathered from many descriptions. Here is one. 


TENURE OF LAND IN THESSALY. 

“ Occasionally we passed a piece of magnificent rye, in full ear at that early 
season, w'th straw the longest I ever saw in my life ; while the number of wild 
pigeons that kept constantly rising out of these and other fields of corn, as we 
rode past them, was positively marvellous. The plain must be marshy in 
winter ; but the whole of it might easily be kept dry enough for cultivation by 
a few cross-dikes, the parts which are cultivated being drained effectually in 
that manner. 

“On passing one very magnificent piece of wheat, I observed incidentally to 
the surrigee, that it was in fine condition; and asked if he knew to whom it 
belonged. ‘ How could he tell?’ was his reply ; ‘any one that can afford to 
watch and guard it may suw wherever he pleases; and when the time of har- 
vest comes he may reap if it has not been stolen before that; and then some 
one perhaps sows there the next year, and the man who has had the crop sows 
somewhere else.’ ‘Then am I to understand that the land belongs to no one, 
and that any one may plough or sow where he pleases!’ said I, somewhat 
surprised. ‘ How can the land belong to any one?’ asked in reply the equally 
astonished Albanian. ‘If Isow corn there, the corn is mine ; if you sow, it 
is yours; if | see good grass there, I feed my horses, or sheep. or oxen, if | 
have any ; and any other person may do the same : but the land is not mine.’ 
‘ But to whom then does the land belong! May I come and turn out your 
flocks, or sow seeds where you want to sow!’ ‘Of course you may, if you 
can ; but if I sow corn there, or feed my flocksthere, I take good care to guard 
it, and not let you.’” ’ 

The following is a curious picture of an unsafe country. 

CONVENTS OF METEORA. THESSALY. 

““We continued to follow the course of the Peneus through a magnifi- 
cently-wooded country for about four hours more ; when we found ourselves 
in the midst of these huge conglomerate rocks, which seem quite alive with 
convents. Some are built on the summits of sugar-loaf-like rocks, others 
about half-way up the faces; but all most carefully constructed in situations 
apparently inaccessible, and in which they seem to have been placed by en- 
chantment, for it is difficult to conceive how the materials requisite for their 
construction could lave been carried up the side of almost perpendicular rocks 
several hundred feet high, or how a sufficient footing could have been gained at 
the summits of the almost pointed ones, on which some of the convents stand, 
to place the machinery for raising up the foundation-stones. 

“These huge rocks cover a space of about one mile and a half in length 
and of a variable width. They are a kind of soft conglomerate, with sea- 
pebbies and shelis in great quantities; but they show evident marks of the 
effects of time and weather on a not very solid kind of stone. Besides 
the convents, there are houses in all directions in and under these rocks; 
to all of which the access is, as to the convents, by a rope-ladder, which 
can be drawn up at pleasure, or by some most impracticable steps cut in the 
solid rock. * ° i. 

“ The convent we were about to visit was the Agios Stephanos, which is one 
of the highest. Leaving our horses at the foot of the hill, we reached, after 
aboul a quarter of an hour’s hard climbing, a spot where, on looking up, we 
saw about one hundred and eighty feet perpendicularly over our heads, a pro- 
iecting wooden building, to which a basket, which was on the ground close to 
us, was attached by a cord, and which basket appeared to be used as a means 
of conveyance for provisions, &c. from the spot where we stood to the monks 
residing 'n the regions above. We had thus arrived at the back of the rock on 
the summit of which the Agios Stephanos stands ; its height above us rigs 


one hundred and eighty feet, whilst its height above the plain on its front an 

two side faces must be three or four hundred feet. On hailing the monks to 
idmit us, they told us to mount by a series of strong but very disagreeable and 
ricketty ladders, in joints, which ran up one sloping side of the rock, and en- 


tered a covered kind of gallery about one hundred feet above the ground where 
we stood, but two hundred feet perpendicularly above the irest point of the 


{| ground immediately below it We considered mode of ascent as imprac- 
| ticable to anv b i sailor, and so declined eipting it 

‘ They then called to us to wait: ar few minutes we saw descending 

from the building above a sort of sicong cabbage-net wi h very large meshes, 

and capable ol hold ng two persons it a time The net is spread open upon 


the ground, and one or two persons sit down upon it cross-legged ; the upper 














































































































































meshes of the net are then collected together over his or their heads, and hung 
on an iron hook attached to the rope. e mooks above then turn a capstan, 
and in two minutes and a half the traveller finds himself in their exalted abode, 
about one hundred and eighty feet above the level of the ground from which he 
started. I shall not easily forget the extraordinary appearance of S—— and 
our servant Giovanni, who came down together, their legs hanging out of the 
net through the very large meshes on opposite sides. They swung about a good 
deal as they slowly descended, and turned round like a joint of meat roasting 
ver a slow fire. 
sas The usual mode of ascent, however, appeared to be by the ladders ; and 
the monks seemed a good deal surprised at our asking for the net.” 
ALBANIAN IDEAS OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 
“On my way through Tempe, I chanced to enter a good deal into conversa- 


“tion with our surrigee ; who seemed very much disposed to be communicative. 


Seeing a small town on my right, which I guessed from its situation must be 
Ambelakia, I observed incideutally, ‘That is Ambelakia, is it not ?’ He looked 
round at me very slyly, and replied, ‘I see you know this road; you are no 
stranger here.’ ‘1 was never here in my life till this moment,’ said I. He in- 
sinuated that I might not wish it to be known that I had been there before, but 
that, unless I had, I could not possibly have pointed out Ambelakia as I had 
done. I assured him I was a perfect stranger. ‘Then how could you,’ he re- 

lied, looking archly, as much as to say he had found me out, ‘ how could you 

now that that was Ambelakia?’ ‘I guessed it,’ said I. ‘I have a paper (map) 
in my pocket, from which I learn the names and situations of places.’ I could 
not, however, succeed in persuading him that I was telling the truth, nor in 
making him comprehend what a map meant. He would persist in maintaming 
that I must have been that way before, or I could not have pointed out the 
situation of Ambelakia ; and seemed to hint that, as I appeared not to wish it 
known that I knew my way, I might depend upon his discretion.” 


GREEK ILLUSTRATION OF INTERCESSION. 

« T remember well having on one occasion a long conversation with the chief 
of a convent in the island of Corfu. He was describing to me the number of 
miracles which had been performed in the church of his convent by a miracu- 
lous picture of the Virgin Mary ; in attestation of which miracles, each sick 
person who had been cured by performing a pilgrimage to that convent had 
suspended some token in commemoration of his cure avout the painting itself, 
which is a very small and not well-painted bust. ‘But who do you consider 
performs these miracles!’ I asked, more from inadvertency than from any in- 
tention of provoking a religious dispute with the good-natured old monk 
«Who ”’ he replied ; ‘ why she does,’ pointing to the picture. ‘ You have 
no idea,’ he continued, ‘low good she is to us; e’ una excellente persona, 
Signore.’ 

‘“ T chanced to turn my eyes towards a picture of our Saviour, which appear- 
ed to be quite in the background compared to the position of that of the Vir- 
gin, with all her candles, nosegays, and decorations in the shape of small pieces 
of silver and tin with eyes, legs, arms, &c. stamped upon them in commemora 
tion of the cures on those members performed by this miraculous picture ; and 
I asked if they prayed to him as much as tothe Virgin. ‘I will explain it to 
you,’ he said: ‘you, Signore, are his Excellency’s Aide-de-camp ; well, 1 want 
to ask 2 favour of his Excellency : I ama poor ignorant man, who do not know 
how to address myself to so great a person, nor to explain to him my wants ; 
so I go to you first, tell you my whole story, and then on one word from you to 
his Excellency I get what I want.” 


A NIGHT AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


‘‘ How goodly and how glorious !” exclaimed I, after a long-drawn suspira- 
tion, as some years ago I paused in my toilsome ascent of a towering, 
heath-clad range of mountains in the west of Ireland. * " id . 
I at last made a halt on a small terrace, at the back of which was what 
seemed a forsaken fox-hole, which—having first sent in Yorick to settle the 
question of preoccupation—I strewed right daintily with the blooming and 
abundant heather. The only remarkable feature in the place was an old, 
well-grown, solitary holly, which I marvelled to see rooted in so elevated and 
apparently uncared-for a spot, standing an ill-favoured, gloomy sentry, a few 
yards from the aperture ; and more than once, as my casual glance fell on it, 
startling me as though it were some imp of darkness claiming to be the genius 
loci, and scowling malignly at the rare intrusion. Before I had made the re- 
quisite disposition of matters in my novel dormitory, the night, with all its pomp 
of stars, was spread above, and the chilly dew lay dank and heavy upon all 
around. Amid the mildly magnificent array, I offered my evening sacrifice to 
Him to whose throne the pinnacle of the hills is as near as the aisle of the ca- 
thedral ; and then, as I lay recumbent on my elastic couch, fixed my fail- 
ing vision on the stars as by degrees they faded in the radiance of the 
advancing moon, till at last it was completely closed in deep and dreamless 
sleep. 





* * * * 


I had been in this delectable condition for several hours, when a low but em- 
phatic growl from Yorick, who lay across my feet, aroused me to a state of 
strange bewilderment ; a second, however, of deeper intonation served to con- 
centrate in some degree my scattered senses ; and, with that feeling of vague 
and unmeaning apprehension which a startled slumberer is apt to experience, I 
taxed to the utmost ear and eye to ascertain the offending cause. 

Laying my hand upon him I enjoined silence as well as caution, and the 
disciplined animal, as if conscious of my train of thought, crouched lowly at 
the entrance, his bold, bright eyes still fixed in one direction with an earnest- 
ness that proved there could be no illusion. Following them with my own, I 
shortly descried a folded figure as of a human being toiling with slow and 
silent steps up the steep acclivity that stretched away in front. What man 
owns a breast that never has in any mood or situation admitted superstition 
as its guest? Few, were candour to prevail, would answer ay,—none, per- 
chance, of those whose early life has been passed amid the dim sublimities of 
moorland and of mist. But be they few or many, I at least could not boast 
myself among the number, and I could have counted by ear the pulsations of 
my heart while gazing on this strange “‘minion of the moon,” as wrapped 
in a voluminous and hooded cloak of grey, so as to preclude the perception of 
aught distinctive in its character, it slowly conquered the ascent. But when 
it reached the patch of green sward before my covert, it paused beside the so- 
litary holly-tree to which I have before alluded ; and the hood being thrown 
back, displayed a female head to my troubled scrutiny. She fell on her knees 
by its gloomy umbrage ; and, clasping her hands, a low wailing cry broke 
from her lips-with a sound that spoke more of penal spirit-land than earth, so 
wild and aerial, yet so disinal and sorrowful, were the tones, reminding me of 
the plaint of a wounded and mateless plover forsaken by its companions, and 
striving with feeble flutterings to follow them in flight. This was too much 
for the breeding of the best-trained dog, and poor Yorick returned a responsive 
growl that I could scarcely prevent from swelling to a bark. ‘The startled fe- 
male turned quickly and fearfully around, and for the first time I saw her fea- 
tures, covered, too, with a ghastly pallor that might have belonged to a tenant 
of the grave. For a few seconds = seemed to hesitate in doubt, but another 
irrepressible ebullition from my ruffled companion acted on her unstrung nerves 
with electric celerity ; and, witha cry of dismay, she fled swiftly down the 
descent by the route she had approached. 

There is often an irresistible impulse to give chase to that which flies, from 

which, if stationary, one would perhaps have shrunk ; and acting more from 
this than either courage or curiosity, though little apprehension of the super- 
natural now remained, I pursued the flying figure with all the speed I could 
command ; having sense enough, however, to order my dog to heel, lest he 
should do an injury to the frightened fugitive. So far, however, from over- 
taking, the interval between us speedily increased—more, indeed, from my ig- 
norance of the untoward ground than from her agility ; and she finally evanish- 
ed among an aggregation of crags that seemed to bid defiance to a detailed 
examination, Still, under the power of pure straightforward ardour, I gave 
Yorick the word, and, after beating about for some few minutes, saw him 
stand before a narrow-mouthed cavity in a rough-faced rock. On inspection, 
I perceived a frail door of wood a few feet inward from the aperture, which 
easily yielded to my thrust, and gave me admission to a small chamber,through 
which a few smouldering sods of turf diffused a sullen twilight. I heard 
a faint cry—the noise of a falling body ; and, advancing a step, saw the figure 
which I pursued extended on the ground. Ashamed of the consequences of 
my inconsiderate intrusion, I spoke softly, with the intention of making such 
compensation as I could: but the poor creature had swooned ; and, both with 
compassion and compunction, | hurried without in search of water, and, finding 
none, gathered in lieu of it a handful of the dewy herbage, and laid it tenderly 
on her pale and pulseless forehead. Her still abundant hair was blanched 
more, as from its profusion I inferred, through grief than vears, and her wan 
cheeks were deeply lined and wrinkled, haply from the same cause, before their 
time. With strong and, under the circumstances, inevitable interest, I bent 
over her care-corroded and tale-telling countenance, till the reviving influence 
of my application was apparent ; and then, receding a little that I might 
not offend her re-opening eyes, told her as soothingly as I could how I 
chanced to disturb her loneliness, and expressed my concern at the unfore- 
seen effect. 

My manner happily soon re-assured her; and though there still remained 
the wild shyness of the recluse, and the reserve of one whose heart knew 
its own dark experience, and was jealous of the unshared knowledge, yet, 
when I offered to withdraw, she said, with something of softness in her tone, 
that I was welcome to stay out the night by her hearthstone if I pleased 


She Alvion. 


Seeing there was a vein of tenderness still within her breast, I strove to follow 
it, partly from a desire to hear the story of her seclusion in so strange an eyrie, 
of her midnight visit to the holly-tree upon the hill, and of the wild and peni- 
tent lament she had there poured forth. She was soon won upon far enough 
to indulge me, and, before morning dawned, I was master of her melancholy 
tale ; and what with its nature so inartificial, yet so remote from the common 
course of things, and the circumstances under which I hearkened so singularly 
wild and aggravating—the moonbeams streaming cold and wan into the narrow 
chamber to mingle with the red glare of the replenished hearth, and the strange 
narrator, with her long disordered locks of grey, withered cheeks, and mourn- 
ful eyes, so placed that when now and then she rocked slowly in her sorrow to 
and fro, her face was wildly ruddy or ghastly pale, as it was alternately dyed 
in the deep blaze of the fire or the white light of the moon—my sympathy 
was never more engaged by the high-wrought creations of genius taking a 
tameless fancy, than by this simple tale of truth from the lips of its lowly he- 
roine. 

The following is her story as nearly as I could compass in her own words, but 
necessarily devoid of those incommunicable touches of pathos which her pre- 
sent tone and manner conferred, shewing, as they often did, a refinement of 
thought and feeling that struck me as strangely foreign to her personal condi- 
tion. But sorrow, solitude, and devotion, are mighty agents to purify and exalt 
our nature in every aspect. 

“T do not know,” said she, “how it is that my heart now softens to speak 
of what has lain locked within it for these many years, unless it be that there 
is something about you to bring back him for whose memory I live here in 
my loneliness. Ay, James Raymond, though of humble rank, was gen- 
tle of heart and look, and his voice—oh, to me it was always sweet 
and soft as the note of the wood-quest of a summer evening in the 
grove! You wornder—for you are yet a stranger to my misfortune— 
why I, who am so helpless, should live far away from the voices and protection 
of the village, and spend my failing strength in this wild spot, where the moor- 
fowl on the wing or the foxes among the cliffs are often the only living things I 
see for months. But I came here first in penitence and grief for grievous guilt, 
and when the heart is thus sore crushed there is little care for comforts for the 
body ; and now that it has pleased God, for the Saviour’s sake, to ~ me 
many hours of hope and ease, I have become fond of my solitude. Its quiet 
is always sweet and kindly to a sadness I must never part with, as shewing me 
that, not being beyond the reach of sorrow, I am still within the arm of mercy. 
Ten gloomy winters, and as many shining summers, have passed above me 
here ; but at times I have that within this aching breast which makes me feel 
that, before another spring sprinkles the green turf with the daisies, Mary 
M‘Dermot shall lie beside her lover under the church-yard sod; and oh, my 
God, may her pardoned soul, for the Redeemer'’s sake, be once more joined to 
his whom, before his time, she sent into thy presence !” 

Here her emotion overcame her, and, folding her face in her hands, she wept 
long and fearfully. I did not idly strive to restrain her from that which so much 
mitigates the bitterness of woe; and after a while, the burst of passion over, 
with a long sigh she seemed to still her heaving heart, and with comparative 
tranquillity resumed,—‘* When young, ay, for many a long and happy day, I 
lived with my father in the farm-house by the side of the chestnut grove that 
ran from the glebe to the church, just above the village on the hill. Were it 
day, you could see it plainly from the cliff outside, resting warm and low at 
the foot of these great mountains ; and I could point out—for many, many’s 
the time these dim eyes look that way—the yellow, whinny brae, the clear 
merry stream from the hillside, the green—the pleasant green fields, where my 
young days, like one long, cloudless summer’s one, were passed. Ah! surely 
the whole pleasure of life was almost gathered into those few years, and all its 
sorrow, except some bright sunny hours was kept to spread in darkness over 
those which were tocome. My mother died shortly after she first saw my 
face ; and my poor father thought he could never do enough for me, his only 
child, who was all he had to fill the place of her who was gone. All my fool- 
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proved by acts that what he said was true, she was resolved to live a lonely 
maiden. She asked them, was any willing to undertake the task she would 
propose—the reward of success to be her hand! With one voice all said they 
were prepared ; and one in particular, Lord Phelim, her favourite lover, swore 
he would die a thousand deaths to win but a smile from her beauteous lips. 
‘Follow me, then,’ said she; and with all hertrain she went and stood by the 
brink of a foaming torrent. She then cut a bright lock from her hair, and in- 
closing it in a locket, flung it into the rushing flood. ‘ Lord Phelim,’ said she to 
him she liked best, ‘ your right comes first : bring me that hair, and the hand 
which cut it is yours for ever.’ His face grew pale as he gazed upon the fear- 
ful depth, for, though he loved her beauty and her gold, he cared far more for his 
own safety than for her. ‘ But perhaps, after all, it is only to try me,’ thought 
he ; and he threw off the jewelled cloak, as ifto make the plunge. But no call 
to stay from the lady’s lips ; and when he reached the edge he pretended sudden 
weakness, and shrunk back among the crowd, while the young lady laughed in 
scorn. The next in favour was next called on, but his heart too died away 
within him as he looked below; and so with many others. ‘Is there none,’ 
said she, ‘that for the love of me will dare this plunge? Are your words as 
hollow as your hearts are cold!’ She had scarcely spoken when a young suitor, 
on whom she had before looked with but little favour, sprang out from among 
them, and, without more ado than afglance of devotion at the lady, leaped into 
the whirling water where the locket had gone down. All held their breath for 
a time, and for afew moments even envy had no place, and a tear stood in the 
lady’s eye as she gazed in fear after the bold youth. But fortune favours the 
stout-hearted ; and soon a closed hand was seen above the waters, and in another 
minute the dripping youth knelt low before the lady, and opening his hand, 
shewed her the golden lock ; and then as he laid it next his heart, claimed her 
before them all. ‘ Deeds alone are the touchstone of true love,’ said the lady, 
as she held out to him the elegant white hand that was now to be his for 
ever. 

“When Andrew Mulloy had told his story, he artfully went on to say, ‘ Ah, 
these were the fine brave times! Few, I dare say, would nowadays, for the sake 
of love, run so great a venture ; though I think, too, there are some that for a 
favour from those red lips, Miss Mary, would risk a deal—curse them for cold- 
hearted cowards if they would not !’ 

‘* As he spoke the devil began to meddle with my heart, and, poor fool that [ 
was! I longed, like the beautiful lady he told about, to lay a task upon my lov- 
ers. He saw what was working in me: and so did James Raymond too, for 
his face got flushed, as if fearful of my doing something foolish. But I was bent 
upon it; and, as was the case when in such a humour, was only strengthened 
by his look of anxiety. However, he said nothing to turn the talk to another 
line ; for though he saw there was folly a-coming, yet withal he was proud, and 
would ever be the last to shun a danger. 

** ¢ Come, Miss Mary,’ said Andrew, who well knew the one I would choose, 
‘give us all a chance of becoming your sweetheart these Christmas times, and 
put us on soine task by which we may earn the right. Let that boy that dares 
to climb to the Giant’s Ring to-night, and bring back a branch of the witch’s 
holly for your bonnet on the morrow be the best man. And first name the lucky 
lad who shall have the choice.’ 

“The party started at the notion, for even in broad day it was an active foot 
that could reach the Ring ; and what would it be in the dead of night, when 
the cold wind, too, was raging so terrible even on the lowlands. But all were 
ashamed to say no; though, perhaps, none would be daring enough to try the 
venture except James ; and knowing, too, that he was first in favour, thought 
it most likely that the choice would fa!l upon him. As for me, I did not think 
much of the danger and the hardship,but rather upon my being like the fine lady 
in the story, upon the envy that would fret the hearts of all the other girls in 
the village when they heard it, and upon the boast I could ever after make about 
it. 

“* Ah, Andrew !’ said I, ‘no one here cares enough for me for that, except 
it be yourself, that, as you proposed it, must be in earnest, I suppose, unless in- 





ishness being thus tenderly treated, I grew up fanciful and headstrong ; though 
still I love to think my heart was not altogether tainted, for often would it | 
sharply chide me in the awful quiet of night for the follies and lightness that | 
the day had seen. But yet returning temptation had to deal with but a weak- 

ly temper ; and though, as I grew in years, all said I grew in beauty, yet, 

alas! their praise could go but little farther. You might well smile when these | 
bloodless lips speak of beauty once their own ; but yet this wrinkled skin was | 
once fair and smooth—these haggard, hollow cheeks filled and flushed with 
health—and this whitened hair, dark as the midnight of a starless, moonless 
sky. Yes, I remember once, when walking with him that’s gone, we met a 





wounded raven bleeding on a snow-wreath : ‘ Mary,’ whispered he, ‘ your neck 
is as white as that dazzling wreath, the colour in your cheek like that crimson 
stain, and your braided hair black as those outspread wings.’ Ay, not to speak 
it in any thing like vanity, which, God knows, has long since been crushed 
from out my heart, I was once the opposite of what I am now; and a glance 
from these eyes could warm the blood in the heart of every youth in or around 
the village. Of these it was my pride and my disgrace—why should I keep 
back any thing, however humbling, now !—to keep many in attendance on me ; 
but though I had a ready smile and a taking word for all, yet to James Ray- 
mond alone my heart in secret ever turned ; which, too, at times, when we 
were alone together, and there was nothing to stir the folly of my nature, | 
made but little endeavour to conceal. He was never like the others in what 
he did, or in the way he spoke, but was always mild and winsome, unless when 
ruffled by some cruel, heartless speech of mine ; and then, more in grief than 
passion, his face became troubled like one of these little mountain lakes when 
a sudden gust of wind falls on it. He never gave himself to rough, loose 
jesting, or noisy merry-makings. When yet a boy, the clergyman of the pa- 
rish had looked upon him, as well he might, with favour, and often had him for 
an hour of an evening at the glebe, talking with and instructing him ; and from 
this James drew in a love for thinking ina higher way than is common among 
humble people. Oh! how he used to love to climb with me of a morning high 
up the side of the blue hills, and look far down upon the soft green pastures, 
the gay dancing rivulets, and the grand old trees,—all still, but glad in the ear- 
ly sunlight, as if, like ourselves, they had slept through the darkness of the 





night, and, like us too, were again awake in joy and freshness; and at such 
times his talk would be of all things bright, and hopeful and beautiful. But of 
an evening, when the yellow light of sunset was getting pale in the rising mists, 
and every thing round us looked anxious for its rest, he would rather seek to 
bring me through the darksome valleys, or along the river’s banks, or by the | 
elm-tree walk that skirts the lone churchyard, where there was us sound e¢x- 
cept of the cawing rooks above ; and here he would speak ir, a way that at | 
times, when nature was itself, went nearer to my heart than the gayest words | 
the joy of morning put into his mouth. Ay, often and often have the lonely | 
stars begun to burn above us, and the owls from the old church-tower to wheel 
and hoot around us, before he had said out half the things that, though they 
seemed strange to my duller nature, could yet hold me like a charm even from 
the merry-meeting and the dance. But I was ever changcable, and the words 
that overnight came so soft and melting, yet so high and pure upon my ear, left 
no echo—woe was me !—when the silly thoughts of my heart had any thing to 
move them; and I, who at such a season would have shed my blood rather 
than hurt his delicate and gentle nature, was often forward on the morrow to 
try how much his love for me could bear, and that when rivals were at hand to 
mark it—ay, my poor vanity was glad to do so, while, strange as it may seem, 
every bantering word or cruel laugh cut as near my own heartstrings as his. 
Yet with all this, such was his fondness for me, that when we were again alone 
he would never deal as hardly with me as I deserved, but with a sigh would 
say, ‘Ah, Mary, when will you learn to be at all times what you are when we 
wander together among the hills? Beautiful, Mary, as you are at all times, you 
are never half so much so as when you are indeed yourself, and, without think- 
ing of the opinions of others, say and do what your own heart teaches.’ And 
then my conscience would smite me afresh for ny misconduct ; and, though I | 
would not confess it to him, I would promise to myself never again to be guilty 
of hurting one so gentle and so true. But nature was not so easily changed : | 
there was a terrible lesson for me yet to learn; and all the long life of happi- 
ness I saw before me was to be turned in an hour into black—black wretched- | 
ness. It is an humbling task, sir, to be the teller of my own shame, but give 
me time and I will go through it all. 
**On a Christmas eve, some of the younger neighbours, James Raymond 
amongst them, were gathered at my father’s, after the pleasant and careless way 
of that merry season. Jt was a wild night without, but there were light and 
cheery hearts around the hearth within; and we cared but little, amidst our 
songs and laughter, for the bitter cold and rushing wind that could not pass 
inside our door. The young schoolmaster, Andrew Mulloy—the curse of a 
blasted heart but, no! God keep me from evil words ; the sinner has no right 
to curse the sinner. Well he, asI said, was there ; and as he could often take | 
the lead at talk, though at nothing else, put it to us that we should all tell a tale 


> - | 
in turn, and offered to give the first himself. He had his own secret ead 








in this, and alas! he reached it. He was one of the many who had courted my 
good-will, and, sharper than the rest, had sense enough to see that James Ray- | 
mond was the only one who stood at all near my heart. He therefore hated 
him. He saw my weakness, and hoped, by acting upon it, he might in some 
fit of anger make us two for ever, which his malicious nature longed to do, 


old time, had many grand and gaudy gentlemen to woo her. She, however, 
mistrusting their truth, determined to make trial of them before she chose : and, 
therefore, calling them around her one day, told them that words and promises 





were easy and of little worth, and that, till some one among her wooers had 


| snow that lay upon it ' 
though it brought nothing to himself but indulgence for his envious spite. Laying | My father who was before ailing, never held up his head after,—for he loved 
his plot darkly and craftily, he now told his story of a lovely lady that, in the | James as if he was his own son, which he had looked on him soon hasuiers col 


deed you are but making game about it.’ 

‘““* Am I your choice?’ cried he, well knowing how safe he was when James 
was present, and jumping from his seat, with a make-believe look as though he 
was in great delight, as, if I had not been stone-blind at the time, I might have 
seen. 

‘“** Am I your choice?’ said he, buttoning his coat ; ‘and am I to wear the 
prize these holydays 2” 

“* Not when I am here,’ said James, standing up at the same minute. ‘ Mary, 
it is a silly business, and better let alone ; but since it pleases you, none must 
stand nearer to you than myself. Say the word, and I shall go.’ 

“«* Are you afraid ?’ returned I,—miserable, heartless wretch that I was !—— 
for I was angry at his finding fault. ‘If you are, Andrew Mulloy will do it forme 
I am sure.’ 

** Mary! this from you ?’ said he, as he drew his hand across his eye ; and then, 
after looking upon my sullen face for a moment, hastened to the door. He 
opened it, but stopped for a minute on the threshold, almost driven back by the 
storm, for the night was dreadful ; the wind, almost as pitiless as myself, was 
raging at its height, andthe long snow-flakes were beginning to fall. He 
looked but once, as if to say, ‘ Mary is your heart so hard?’—Oh! it almost 
turns my brain to think of that last, last look, and of that silence, that, though 
my heart was torn in pieces, was the only answer. But still I think I might 
have called him back, had not that villam Andrew said, with a sneer loud 
enough forme to hear, ‘ He is like Lord Phelim—eh ?’ I said nothing ; and when 
I looked again, James Raymond—my own James, was lost, and oh! for ever, in 
the darkness.” 

Again the remorseful speaker stopped, and struggled long with the terrible 
agitation which, at the recollection of this revolting crisis, shook her enfee- 
bled frame almost to dissolution; but at length the inward strife was of ne- 
cessity exausted, and with recoyered tone she again pursued her narra- 
tion. 

‘Gloom and silence settled now by degrees upon our party as the fearful 
blasts roared about us, and the white snow drifted inward through the door 
chinks ; and as the weary minutes passed, [ thought they all looked darker and 
darker upon me, except Andrew Mulloy, who would have made the most of 


| James's absence, had my sickening heart allowed him. Shortly they all dropped 


away to their homes, and I was left alone in my wretchedness; for my father, 
who was out with some of the older neighbours, had not yet returned. Oh! 


| what dreadful hours I passed! At first, I sat by the fire, and strove to make 


little of the matter, as if it were but a jest; and then, as the fury of the storm 
increased, tried to think that James must have returned to hishome. But I knew 
his temper too well to rest long in this notion; for when once he undertook a 
task which was to prove his spirit, nothing short of death would turn him from 
it. I then went to the door, and looked abroad upon the howling night: the 
air seemed dizzy with the snow-flakes, that fell so fast and thick, as almost to 
smother the moon-beams that now and then came from behind a rifted cloud. It 
must have been cold, bitter cold; but for myself I neither felt nor thought of 
that, for my heart was on fire, and my thoughts with poor James, struggling for 
the love of me through the snow upon the wild mountain-side. After a time, 
my father, coming home, found me still standing at the door. 

““* Looking for me, Mary, my child?’ said he ; ‘and indeed it’s well ye may 
be anxious, for it’s an awful storm, and hardly could I fight my way home from 
neighbour Jackson’s. Bless me, how terrible it must be up the mountains! It 
is well for us we have got the few sheep safely penned, or I fear me we would 
have to look for them six feet below the snow upon the morrow. But Mary, dar- 


| ling, it’s cold you have got standing there, or what’s the matter that you look so 


pale and ghastly like ?’ 

“When I had told him what had taken place, he looked as if a flash of light- 
ning had struck him. 

““* Mary, if he was any way up the mountain when this swirl came on, he is 
a murdered man. Loose your arms from me, and I will run to his mother’s ! 
and may the great God grant that his blood lies not at our door.’ 

‘*¢ Oh, father, father!’ cried I, ‘let me go. He could ever hear my voice 
farther than another’s, and with the dogs to help me, I may not be too late. But 
if I cannot reach him, oh may I too perish in the snow ; for else, what will—what 
will become of me!’ He answered nothing, but calling our two dogs, went out, 
locking the door from the outside. 

“T remember but little more until I was lifted off the floor by him on his re- 
turn, after a useless effort to be of use to poor, poor James; and when I looked 
upon his face, I had to ask no question, for it told me, as plain as words could 
tell, that I was 4 murderess,—ay, the cruellest one that ever yet drew breath,— 
for it was of him that in his fondness would have died, and did die, to do my 
wicked bidding ; and oh, if God in his mercy has not wiped away the black blot 
of blood from my soul, as IJ trust, for the Saviour’s sake he has,—as such I must 


| be judged at the last great day.” 


Here the unfortunate young woman—for such in years she was—again be- 
came convulsed with anguish, and many a sob heaved her hollow bosom, and 
many a tear streamed down her sunken cheek ere she was able to proceed 

“Alas, sir, what more have Inowto say? The next day, the young men 
searched the mountains, and on the level, at the foot of the Witch’s Holly— 
for even thus far had his bold heart carried his frozen body—my James, my 
beautiful, my gentle James, was found,—his face cold and white as the cruel 

* * * * * * 7 * 


he and the widow Raymond—James was her only child—were buried in the 
churchyard within the same week. I felt that I had taken away the lives of 
three, and by my own hand was at first resolved to follow them ; but the good 
God put it into my heart to remember that there is a heaven above, where re- 
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pentance can bring even the darkest sinner. There I trusted they all were, and 
there I humbly hoped a life of ged and penitence might in the end bring me. 
I made a vow then to leave the village for ever, and dwell alone here upon the 
mountain; and every night, in moonlight or in darkness, in calm or storm, to 
climb up the steep between me and the Ring, and, kneeling, by the holly-tree 
upon the spot where my James gave up his breath, implore with tears a pardon 
for my guilt. : 

“T sold my good-will of the little farm my father left, and though my neigh- 
bours strove to turn me from my purpose at first, yet when they heard I had a 
vow upon me, they became tender to me, and one and all bid me God’s blessing 
as I departed. I Lad this little dwelling-place partly built and partly hollowed 
from out the rock. Some friends made me a small potato-garden near at hand, 
and at the right time never fail to come up to set or dig them for me, or to cut 
what little turf I want. I have got a Bible, and some few of James's books, 
ever by me ; and thus day after day slips past and brings me nearer that grave 
which, when fit, I long to enter, that I may be with him once more. Ten years 
will have gone by Christmas next, and every night of those ten winters and ten 
summers—thank God for ability—have I kept my vow, and opened my lips in 

rayer upon the spot where you just now saw me. It is strange that this broken 
om could be frightened by either sound or sight ; but the growl of your dog 
a while since in that lonesome place, where I never heard the sound of life be- 
fore but the cry of the sleepless plover, took me of a sudden, as if some un- 
earthly thing was there ; and it would be awful, while yet we are flesh and blood, 
to look upon a spirit from the other world. 

“ And now, sir, you have heard all I have to tell. I would have been shorter, 
but that I saw you felt for me ; and oh! it is a pleasant thing to ease one’s heart 
in words of its secret burthen of sorrow, when there is one to hear who seems to 
take his place beside you asa sharer in your suffering. Long as I have now 
been here, I have looked on no stranger’s face except your own,—none to whom 
my story is unknown ; and of my old acquaintance, few care enough for one so 
worthless to climb up so far, and when these do it is but seldom, for it is a weary 
walk, yet stillas often as I desire. I have never gone below but once, and that 
was to the glebe, where all had been so fond of James, to make one request of 
the parson, which was that, when death lays his hand upon me, I should have a 
place in the churchyard beside him. He talked long and kindly to me, and 
even offered to take me to live under his own roof; but finding me fixed, he said 
he would give me the best companion my solitude could have, and with that put 
a Bible in my hands, and told me when in trouble to look to it for comfort. I 
have done so, and found his character of it so true, that even here in my penitence 
I am not without my happiness. At this silent height I feel nearer to heaven 
than those I left below ; and the long summer days, when I have it beside me, 
seem still more beautiful, and the sunshine brighter on the brown braes and the 
little lakes, for I am reading the word of Him who poured out the glad light 
from on high on all I see ; and if his goodness flows so free for them the lifeless 
though the innocent, will it not do as much for me, who have so often drenched 
my guilt in tears? And when the wintry winds moan on every side, and the 
white snow covers the dead earth like its winding-sheet, I may feel lone and 
desolate to be sure ; but I remember that in this worldly life it is best that sad- 
ness should follow pleasure, as winter does the summer, that we may be led to 
look before us to that safe and unchanging world where, as I read, sorrow and 
sighing shall be ever ended.” 

As she spoke these latter sentences, her features assumed an aspect of tran- 
quillity and trust that for the moment showed me how beautiful they must once 
have been, and that however now marred by the traces of anguish, yet it was 
anguish the bitterness of which was past, and subdued to a twilight sorrow by 
the impartation of that hope which the world can neither give nor take away. 
The knowledge seemed to take a load from my heart ; for who without misery 
could reflect on the sunless gloom of a spirit darkened by such a destiny, and 
unrelieved by some of that radiance which springs from beyond the grave 
alone’? Istrove to minister such sympathy and solace as were suited to her 
case until the white light of the breaking day admonished me how the hours 
had fled, and then I rose to go. She would not hear of this until I had made | 
my morning meal of potatoes and a draught of her goat’s milk. | 

I took her hand in mine as we parted, and, witha feeling that rarely springs 
from so brief an intercourse, passed from the dim and lowly tenement into the 
bright, and blessed, and almost boundless scene without,—my heart strangely | 
divided between the miseries and mystery, the benignities and blessings, of | 
this our chequered mortality. But ‘“ the breezy call of incense-breathing morn” | 
inevitably dispersed the melancholy along with the grey wreaths of vapour that 
here and there hovered about the skirts of the hills, and with a rejoicing heart | 
I again trod the elastic heather, and drank in the dewy freshness of that ethe- | 
real hour; and when frequent thoughts of Mary M’Dermot traversed my en- 
kindled mind, they were like clouds half transmuted into light, as they float | 
across the all-glorifying sun,—so searching and imbuing are the blandishments 
of nature, so much is the heart subject to the sway of circumstance. But 
though darkness cannot co-exist with light, it reigns in its succession ; and poor 
Mary M’Dermot and her clouded lot shall ever have a place in my memory 
among the gloomy experiences of which all who live are doomed to garner an 
ample store. 

A sentence or two will now suffice to complete the page of this humble he- 
roine’s career. 

The following autumn found me again renewing my familiarity with Nature 
in these her remote and solitary domains, and one of my first inquiries was af- 
ter Mary M’Dermot. But her tale was already told,—her lot was closed, and 
with singular circumstances of similitude she had followed him of whom, not- 
withstanding her unhappy but short-lived frailty, she had attested her love with 
such tenderness and truth. 

The preceding winter had been unusually severe, and a heavy and continu- 
ous fall of snow had for some time rendered the ascent of the mountain imprac- 
ticable, on account of the numerous narrow but profound ravines with which it 
was intersected. As soon, however, as some open weather admitted, a few of 
the villagers, anxious about poor Mary, though they knew'she could not have 
suffered from lack of either food or fuel, undertook the still precarious ascent. 
They came to her little dwelling ; the door hung open, the cold snow lay upon 
the floor, and the fire had gone out upon the hearth. ‘The poor thing has pe- 
rished,” said they ; adding, with the sagacity of sympathy, ‘‘ We must look 
for her by the holly-tree where James Raymond died.” They did so.and,on clear- 
ing away the snow, the upturned countenance of Mary, still and senseless as 
the snow-wreath that was her shroud, was seen beneath. 

Her spirit had gone to him she loved best, and her body soon found a place 
beside his in the village graveyard, at the foot of one of those aged elms that, 
having often, as she had told me, overshadowed them in the thrilling hours of 
loving life, still lent a friendly guardianship to their remains when mouldering 
in the dismal apathy of death. 








HOMELESS PEOPLE OF LONDON. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Some years ago, when we first adventured upon the great ocean of London 
Life, we made our triumphal entry into the metropolis, the enviable possessor of 
a capital of sixteen sovereigns—a weight of metal, in our opinion, equal to the 
enterprize of taking the town by storm; and, indeed, we had already planted, 
in imagination, our standard upon the loftiest ramparts of the “‘ Row >” already 
we had feasted, by anticipation, with all the leading publishers in turn, and va- 
lued our yet unpublished MSS. at somewhat less than thirty year’s purchase of 
the Waverley Novels. Strange to tell, our appearance in town excited no par- 
ticular sensation : wandering through the Row with a bundle of our invaluable 
lucubrations in either pocket, we were surprised to find no publishers rushing 
from their establishments to contend for the honour of introducing us to a dis- 
cerning public : nay more, we have a distinct recollection of offering our best 
bow and manuscript to all the bibliopolists of that literary locality, without so 
much as one invitation to dinner, or any other result than that of calling again 
with our best bow, to receive back our best manuscript as altogether unsuitable. 
Of course, we were not a little astonished at the stupidity of the great men of 
the “‘ Rew ;” we pitied the poor devils, slapped our forehead, wishing they 
knew what treasures lay dormant within the dura mater of our skull ; deter- 
mined in the heat of passion to have our revenge of the whole lot of them, and 
to expend our capital in publishing upon our own account: without much 
difficulty we discovered a patron of literary men, who, charging us twelve 
pounds for the printing of a pamphlet which we afterwards discovered cost him 
one pound ten, condescended to allow his name to appear on the title-page as 
publisher. Satisfied that our fortune was made, we expended the poor remain- 
der of our money in advertising : the result may be anticipated—not a copy of 
the pamphlet sold! Could it be possible, after all—the certificates of our pe- 
dagogues, the prizes of our spouting club, the asseverations of our respected 
“‘ governor,” that Johnson was a fool to us,and that Burke could not hold a can- 
dle to our style—that we were a blockhead? Could it be possible, after all, 
that our father’s son was no better than a goose! Whether or not, the money 
was gone, the pamphlet remained : the former went into the pocket of our 
literary Macenas—the latter found its way to the shops of the trunk-maker 
and butterman : the end of this beginning was, we were left homeless and pen- 
niless. 

Knowing that towards a man in misfortune friendship assumes the airs of 
patronage, and that borrowing and begging are the same, we determined to 
rough it out, until better tines should come, now at the Westminster Bridge 

Recess, now at the Wat rloo Dry Arch Hotel 
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houses kept for the houseless wayfarer: here alone has the penniless shelter 
from the biting blast and the pelting rain: here, wretches abandoned by all 
mankind may chin a temporary refuge, and find, in the dreamy slumbers of 
exhausted nature, oblivion of that misery their wakeful hours deny. Yet it is 
not so now : the dry arch has been bricked up, lest the wretched might enjoy 
that shelter of the wretched : the benches have been removed from the recess- 
es of Westminster Bridge, lest the over-loaded porter might deposit for a mo- 
ment his weary burden, or the houseless wanderer of the night rest her jaded 
limbs. Nay, if you take up your rest on a door step, having nowhere else to go, 
you are sure the policeman, if you have not wherewithal to treat him to drink, 
will belabour you with his truncheon, drag you off to the station-house, and 
“make a case” of you: noris there in or out of the decalogue a crime upon 
which the dullards of the metropolitan police-offices bear more hardly than that 
which, God knows, would seem to call for all the force of forbearing humanity 
—the crime of him who has not where to lay his head ! 

In our classification of homeless people, we must take care not to violate the 
established rules of precedency, and therefore begin with 


CLUB PEOPLE. 

It is truly astonishing how the contagion of fashion, the ape-like imitation of 
our betters, swells the full tide of the homeless in London : there is not a man 
who, with or without pretensions to the title, calls himself a gentleman, who 
would not be ashamed to confess himself, by card or word of mouth, a tenant 
of Lambeth, Paddington, Pimlico, or Pentonville : a gentleman must be sup- 
posed, at least, to live at the West End ; and as every gentleman cannot pos- 
sibly live in that enviable quarter, gentlemen club together for a common pre- 
sentable address—hence the wise and benevolent institution of Clubs. In the 
centre of the most fashionable and expensive part of the town, these societies 
of Communists purchase or erect a splendid palace, and establish themselves 
en masse: here they lounge in the drawing-rooms, flatten their noses against 
the windows, write their letters on Club paper, seal them with Club wax, im- 
pressed with the Club seal: dine, if they have the wherewithal, on the one- 
and-ninepenny joint of the day, sip a pint of port in solitary dignity, then, 
lighting their cigar, wend their way home to a three-pair-back in some part of 
the town never named to ears polite, where they can be accommodated for 
seven shillings a-week, attendance inclusive. 

If you ask where they live !—at the Club: how they live 1—by the carte of 
the Club: what are their opinions !—the opinions of the Club: who are the 
best fellows in the world !—Tom, Dick, and Roger, of the Club: where is the 
best wine in London to be had !—at the Club: who have the whitest cravats 
and the reddest plush breeches in town !—waiters at the Club: where is the 
best letter-paper to be had for the pocketing '—at the Club: the best society ? 
—at the Club: what is the most probable mode of obtaining terrestrial felicity ? 
—become a member of the Club! All this, however, is to be taken cum gra- 
no: the Club is a very good place—no better for members of the wine commit- 
tee, the dinner committee, the library committee, and the other committees : 
these people, who are usually old soldiers in the economical sense of the term, 
make their own of the Club: the waiters understand them, the tradesmen un- 
derstand them, the secretary understands them : they do whatever they please, 
and no ordinary member can do any thing, eat any thing, or drink any thing, 
but how and as they please. 

To the committee the Club is a home—to all others it is only a place where 
they are tolerated: the committee are masters, the members guests: the com- 
mittee are the decemvirs, the rest the populace; and although there are in 
every club one or two brawling tribunes of the people, we never could find out 
that they made any thing by their grumbling agitation. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that, by being balloted for and admitted, you get into 
the society of aclub; whatever society there may be in the sparkling lights, 
the cheering fire, and the waiters in red plush breeches and white cravats, your 
subscription gives you the undoubted privilege to enjoy ; if you are friendless 
out of doors, you are equally friendless in a club, where, in truth, you are re- 
garded exactly in the ratio of the number of your friends; there is no worse 
place for making up to or scraping acquaintance with your fellow clubmen ; 
there is a pride of repulsion among gentlemen in these societies, as if they 
should tell you by their looks, ‘‘ If you have no friends, my good fellow, I have 
—if you want acquaintance, I don’t—if you come here to fasten yourself upon 
me, your membership is no letter of recommendation.” This is disagreeable, 
but it may be necessary ; where fifteen hundred men get together in any s0- 
ciety, there must be many whose acquaintance is not worth having, and a few 


| whom it may not be desirable to have any thing to do with; but we must look 


deeper than this for the anti-social propensities of Clubs: your Englishman is 
of ablunt, honest nature, who would rather not know you at all if he cannot 
know you intimately ; he has not that plasticity of manner which scatters bows 
and grins, and interchanges pinches of reciprocal snuff with men he never saw 
before, and never cares to see again; his acquaintance is made with diffi- 
culty, because it is valuable when made : his friendships ripen slowly, and tardily 
decay. 
PARLOUR PEOPLE. 

When you have loitered long about taverns and coflee-houses, you will not 
fail to become familiar with the faces of another description of homeless peo- 
ple, who frequent these places, and become fixtures, as it were, of the esta- 
blishment, living, and it may be dying, under the protection of the Green Man, 
The Cheshire Cheese, or The Marquis of Granby. These venerable votaries 
of Bacchus have a prescriptive right to the seat next the fireplace ; a particular 
peg is consecrated to their hat and cloak ; their cane occupies acustomary par- 
tition of the umbrella stand, and woe be to the unlucky wight who sticks therein 
his umbrella! With these the waiter is not the waiter, but ‘“‘ Thomas,” the 
barmaid not the barmaid, but ‘* Susan.’’ The evening paper is aired, and hand- 
ed to them first, and the tap room Intelligencer is always disengaged when they 
happen to require it. No pains are spared to make them comfortable, by the 
host, hostess, and their subordinates; if any objectiun is taken to any thing 
they have, it is changed without a murmur: their negus has always nutmeg 
fragrant on the top, and their beer is never without a plentiful dash of ginger. 
Theirs is the privilege to “ how d’ve do, sir” the vulgar customers of the par- 
lour, and to scan, with scrutinizing eye, the unrecognized interloper ; for these 
elders of the pothouse look with great suspicion upon any incomer who is not a 
regular customer of the place. When the venerable Nestor has imbibed and 
exhaled to his heart’s content—and if you take his nose into the account, it 
blushingly confesses how much has been swallowed to produce its roseate hue 
—he deliberately takes down his cloak, puts on his hat, assumes his cane, and, 
with ‘Gentlemen, I wish you all a very good-evening,” takes his leave, the 
others, taking their pipes for the moment out of their mouths, bobbing their 
heads, and returning the salutation, with ‘‘we wish you a very good-evening, 
Mr. Soak.’ ‘Thomas rushes to the door, holding it ostentatiously open ; Susan 
smiles, and curtsies from behind the bar, winking at the same time with the off 
eye upon her young man, who, lolling luxuriously by her side, divides his time 
between smoking and sipping brandy-and-water. ‘The veteran toddles home- 
wards to his customary garret ; Thomas, closing the door, puts his tongue in his 
cheek, and, after remarking to Susan “ how uncommon muggy that old file is 
to-night,” returns to wait upon the survivors of the parlour. 

3 Of one of the numerous family of soaks thus presented to our memory, let 
us indulge in the remembrance. It was at The Goose and Frying-Pan, in 
Brokers’ Alley—a very noted house, by the way, for the stronger ales, and not 
undistinguished in its gin—that we first encountered this venerable gentleman. 
He might be about eighty years of age—he confessed to seventy-five—and was 
doubled up by ossification or lumbago, so completely, that when he would sit 
erect he was obliged to have both heels upon the table in the plane of the hori- 
zon of his nose, an attitude less graceful than picturesque. His profile was 
that of a parrot, his nose gracefully drooping over his lip, as if desirous to di- 
vide with the mouth the aromatic fragrance of the old gentleman's gin : his 
forehead was modest and retiring, but as smooth, and much whiter, than the 
palm of ourhand : the absence of teeth caused a preternatural recession of 
the mouth, but his chin stepped boldly forward, as if to restore the equilibrium 
of his face. He was dressed in the style of a small farmer of the last century. 
His tone of voice was exactly that of a cock-sparrow, and his style of conver- 
sation precisely similar to that of the same perking, chattering, self opinioned 
little animal. His good humour, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, was 
unfailing. He knew by sight every body in the habit of frequenting the room ; 
and whether they chose to listen or not, all’s one to him, he chattered away, 
wetting his whistle at short intervals. Of the existence of the world since the 
commencement of the present century, he did not seem to entertain the most 
remote idea. This evening he would talk of the great frost, to-morrow of the 
failure of hops in 1763, the next day of the French Revolution, which he seem- 
ed to think was in full force at this day—in which, after all, the old gentleman 
was not much mistaken. He would enquire, with the greatest innocence, 
whether the King of France (meaning poor Louis XVI.) was not a well-mean- 
ing man, and would lament bitterly that ‘ Farmer George,” as he called him, 








should have lost his memory. If any one talked of the weather, he would bring 
a parallel weather case of fifty years ago. When the room rang with botheration 
about Russell and Peel, he would turn to me, and with a smile of inexpressible 
good-nature, say it was all very fine, he dared say, but he should like to hear what 
Pitt and Fox had to say upon the subject. Altogether, his mind was a wreck, that 
might be contemplated without any other feeling than that of regret that so 
| good a soul should have survived all who were near and dear to him, and be 
condemned tospend the winter of his days in the wilderness of a tavern; yet 
| he seemed perfectly happy, and, when we discovered the particular snuff he 
| relished, we grew very familiar, and we thought he could never make too much 
| of us. From the parlour of The Goose and Frying Pan he was never absent 
j betwixt half-past four in the afternoon and eleven at night ; but, although it 
| was evident that his circumstances were easy, we never could observe that he 
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had any friends, or was intimate with any one. On the contrary, we could rea- 
dily remark with what skill and ood-humour he contrived to “* dodge” every 
particular enquiry respecting his domicile, about which some of the more for- 
ward habitués of the parlour used at times to press him. Indeed, he did not 
seem to live, or wish to live, at all for present men or times. His pleasures 
were in the past, his friendships or affections lay doubtless in the grave: in the 
past he loved to live, and we think the reason he preferred our snuff to that of 
others, was less on account of its flavour than that we were accustomed to hu- 
mour the bent of his inclination, and to talk of Lord Chatham, Wilkes, George 

Washington, Alderman Beckford, “ Farmer George,” and the King of Prussia, 
as if we were to meet these distinguished persons at dinner that very evening. 

One Sunday afternoon we strolled, as usual, to The Goose and Frying-Pan, 

and, strange to relate, the bird had fled. We never saw him again. 

Months passed over: our doubled-up friend at the “‘ Goose and Frying-Pan’ 
had been pe. forgotten; Susan the barmaid had eloped with the gentleman 
of the bar, and Thomas, who it appeared had a sneaking kindness for the damsel, 
left the house in high dudgeon ; we were all taking our customary “swig” in 
the often-recited parlour,when a respectable, business-like gentleman, in a new 
hat, and highly-polished boots, walked into the midst of the apartment. Hav- 
ing ordered the very unusual quantity of a pint of port, the unknown called for 
an evening paper ; finding it engaged, he became very fidgety, and amused 
himself scrutinizing the guests, as if he wanted some of them—a compliment 
which they very liberally repaid inthe same coin. It was evident he was unac- 
customed to public parlours : in fact, he looked more like a man who had a par- 
lour of his own, and as such we could not help regarding him with the highest 
veneration : it was not impossible, we thought, that he might take it in his head 
to invite one of us home to supper. Accordingly, when the gentleman, in a 
careless tone, enquired if any of the company present could favour him with a 
pinch of snuff, a dozen boxes leaped from their respective waistcoat pockets, 
and were officiously presented to him; the unknown graciously condescended 
to take a pinch from each, and resumed his seat, but still-seemed evi- 
dently uneasy. At length, summoning up courage, after a few preliminary hems 
and haws, the strange gentleman enquired heme any gentleman in that room 
was in the habit of using a pewter snuff-box. ‘This was too familiar by half: our 
worshipful company began to suspect in the stranger some west-end swell who 
might have come there for the purpose of quizzing the guests of the Goose and 
Frying-Pan. 

‘* What’s that to you, sir?” sharply enquired Mr. Daggs the undertaker, one 
of the oldest frequenters of the parlour. 

“ Are we obligated to answer all your questions, sir‘’’ observed Mr. Griggs 
the umbrella-maker, a man of some acerbity of manner. 

“‘T am afraid. gentlemen,”’ observed the unknown calmly, ‘“‘my question 
seems rather impertinent, but I assure you, my reason for asking it is not 
so.” 

“Tf that be the case, sir,” we observed in return, “ our pewter snuff-box and 
its contents are heartily at your service; and, but that it 2s pewter, we should 
have done ourselves the honour to have offered it you before.” 
“T am truly obliged to you, sir, and would be happy to have a word with 
you in private, if your convenience suits at present,’ rejoined the stranger ; 
whereupon we forthwith adjourned together to a private room, leaving the un- 
dertaker and umbrella-maker lost in admiration. 
The mystery was soon solved. Eccentric to the last, our poor old parrot- 
nosed friend had taken it in his benevolent noddle to invite our remembrance of 
him by the handsome legacy of five hundred pounds in the Three-and-a-half per 
cents ; and, ignorant alike of our name and whereabouts, had tacked a codicil 
to his will, identifying the object of his posthumous bounty as the gentleman 
with the pewter snuff-box, frequenting the parlour of the Goose and Frying- 
an. 
Such are the strange and unlooked-for results of parlour acquaintance- 
ship in London ; and here, if we had any talent for moralizing—which we hon- 
estly confess is not our forte—we might observe, not impertinently, that respect 
and attention to age, and sympathy for infirmities and foibles, which is the pride 
uf a gentleman and the duty of a Christian, may not be without its recompense 
even in this world; andalthough the unlooked-for and unusual reward of five 
hundred pounds in the three-and-a-half per cents must not be considered the 
probable recompense of such polite attentions, yet they never fail to repay him 
who bestows them, not only in the consciousness of the propriety of his conduct, 
but in the breast of the receiver, and of all who have the gratification of looking 
on, when age, in itself honourable, is for its own sake honoured. 

When the reader (which matrimony and the fates forbid) has been as long 
homeless as we have, and as long accustomed to break forth from the whisper- 
less solitude of his own romantic attic to the warm, cheering, and well-lighted, 
but heartless and unsympathizing parlour of a tavern, he will discover that 
every parlour has a character, company, and tone of conversation peculiarly its 
own; and if he makes the round of London tavernsas often as we havedone. 
he will discover that not two taverns have a character, company, and tone of 
conversation alike. Some are of a higher, others of a lower cast ; some are 
frequented by gentlemen, others by professional persons, others by respectable 
tradesmen, others agaia by tradesmen of a lower grade; but, in short, you 
have only to run over in your memory as many conditions of human existence 
as may occur to you, and for every one of those conditions you will find the li- 
censing magistrates have providentially ordained a tavern. You may choose 
your evening’s entertainment at a tavernas you would a play ; at the “Srar 
AnD Garter,” for example, they are a rare tragic set, deep in love with Ma- 
cready and Charles Kean. At the ‘“‘ Bett anp Crown,” on the contrary, gen- 
teel comedy carries the day, and the most popular toasts are Vestris, Nisbett, 
and Rainsforth. At the “ Kine’s Heap,” lovers of the melo-drama are ac- 
customed to assemble, where you may overhear the merits of the “ Bioop- 
BOLTERED Banprt, ok How's your Morner,” discussed with action suited to 
the word, and word to the action. If you are an admirer of the fine arts, drop 
into a parlour any where about Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square ; there con- 
noisseurs, and cognoscenti preponderate ; there they talk of — Ra- 
phaels,and stuff; and observe that the pictures at the last exhibition,and all other 
exhibitions, had been infinitely better painted if the painter had taken more 

ains. 

; THE DINNERLESS HOMELESS PEOPLE. 

The Dinnerless Homeless People will next engage our attention. Their 
name is legion, and they have as many shades and varieties of character as any 
other class of men about town. 

The great majority of persons engaged in business are of this class, the dis- 
tance from their sleeping places, and the pressure of their avocations, requiring 
them to remain near their work the entire day: many professional men are in 
the same category, all comers and goers, and all that numerous class of loose 
fish hanging on at the outskirts of society. For these, there exists every vari- 
ety of eating-houses suited to their means and inclinations : there is, first, the 
respectable, well-established tavern, situated in some retired court or alley, as 
if it rather shunned than invited the promiscuous passers-by: houses such as 
these, depending upon old connexions, are generally of a superior class, both 
in the quality of the articles furnished to their customers, and the persons who 
frequent them : the landlords are respectable, the waiters are respectable, the 
dishes and wines are respectable; their charges also are very respectable. 
There are few things in life more comfortable, on meeting with an old esteem- 
ed friend, than an appointment to dinner at one of these quiet taverns : there 
is something home-like in their arrangements : the great over-arching fireplace, 
with its low-set grate, and its bench at either side, the fashion of Shakspeare’s 
and Ben Jonson’s days, has something hospitable in it: the smoke-begrimed. 
wainscot, the antique mirrors, and the jolly dark faces of former hosts and well- 
remembered waiters long gone to their last account, are the antiquities of the 
place : a goodly array of punch-bowls, long disused, sets on the windows of the 
bar ; and the only modern articles in the place is the respectable young lady, 
the daughter of the host, who sits enshrined therein, at once the Hebe and Ve- 
nus of the bar. Your table is polished as the mirroron the wall: the old wain- 
scot scrubbed till it emulates the polished ebony : a well-worn Turkey carpet is 
soft under your feet, and the old oaken chairs whereon you sit, have snug cush- 
ions and backs of leather. * * * - 

There is a particular kind of chop-house, peculiar probably to London—that, 
namely, where each individual, as at the feast of Scarron, brings his own dish, 
and where, though the feast is not united, every man has that which he has 
brought done to anicety under his own eye, and transferred to a pewter treach- 
er, with accompanying potatoes, hissing hot, under his own nose. As we do 
not choose to make our observations the vehicles of puffing, or of individuali- 
zing particular houses of entertainment, we have abstained from alluding to 
the signs of those which we consider favourable specimens of each class: we 
cannot refrain, however, from stating that the description of chop-house we are 
now engaged in considering is a /ion, and ought to be visited by the curious 
stranger. ‘There is, in Threadneedle Street, the sign of the “Sun anp FLEECE,” 
perhaps the best conducted, and most respectably attended house of this kind 
in London: next door is a shop of the Queen’s purveyor, where the customer 
may be supplied even with a single chop, or any quantity of cutlet or steak, 
with paper to wrap it in : ifhe does not disdain to carry it himself into the tavern, 
he will have an opportunity of beholding a curious scene. Placing his ration, 
whatever it may be—a spatch-cock, pheasant, or partridge, for example, or any 
thing else within the compass of an expansive gridiron—apon a bench near 
the ample fireplace he takes his seat, if a seat remain, and although there may 
be twenty or thirty parcels like his own close at hand, and as many more upon 
the fire, he will receive in due course from the attendant his own portion, “ which 
the neat-handed Betsy dresses,”’ without any mistake, and will enjoy a rude but 
excellent dinner, served up scrupulously clean, though humbly, the charge ua 





his bill for cooking, being one penny sterling! The West-end reader is aot 
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re 
to su , that in the visit to the East, he will encounter any shing, low : we 
have seen at this chop-house, Directors of the Bank of the East India Compa- 
ny, and some of the most eminent merchants upon Change, whe having their 
mid-day meal in this humble way, swallow a glass of sherry at the bar, return 
to their business, and in the evening drive in their own carriages to their villas 
at Hampstead or Camberwell. 2 at 

The Tables d’hote of London bear no comparison with those of Paris in 
point of number, though they have vastly the advantage of the latter in their 
cookery ; you know what you eat, and may be quite certain that there is no 
chance of dining off a ragout de chat garme aux cornichons, or a filet de che- 
eal 2 la jardiniére, dishes which the researches of the police have discovered to 
be in great request among the Parisian tavern-hunters. The few tables d’hote 
are chiefly adapted to particular sets and classes : military and naval men, on 
half-pay, have established one or two at the West End, and sundry exist city- 
wards for the convenience of mercantile people. We cannot conscientiously 
advise the unintroduced to attend them, although the viands and liquors are 

ood, and the charges fifty per cent below those of the solitary dinner taverns. 

he reason is this, the men who attend these tables form a set, a family party, 
having their recognized topics of discourse, their established jokes, and their 
particular politics : a stranger taking his place at table is a damper upon the 
business of the evening : the recognized topics are shelved, the established 
jokes unuttered, and the particular politics forgotten, in the united exertion 
to prize you out of compauy : there is a constrained politeness about the guests, 
a frigid attention on the part of the waiter, more disagreeable than positive in- 
civility. 





UTTERLY HOMELESS PEOPLE. 

The utterly homeless or desolate people in London are always very numerous, 
the place being resorted to as a general refuge by the unemployed from all 
quarters ; and the amount of human misery congregated here from year’s ond 
to year’s end would harrow the very soul in the recital, if it were possible for 
any pen to portray all its bitterness. 

Some of the workhouses, that of St Marylebone, for example, will contain, 
at times, two thousand of these poor creatures, besides affording a causual and 
out-door relief to twice as many more ; and, when you consider the number of 
workhouses in and about the metropolis, some idea may be formed of the ag- 
gregate of unfortunates compelled to seek shelter within their dreary walls, 
or to accept at the hands of overseers temporary escapes from starvation. 

A tour through the wards of a workhouse 1s a truly melancholy sight. You 
behold the wreck of toil-worn men, who having struggled through laborious 
lives, augmenting the stock of general and individual vvealth, are left, 
evening of their days, to the homeless desolation of the workhouse. \. ,, 
no doubt, are those who have earned, by dissipation and improvidence in 
their youth, this poor asylum of their age ; but many more there are who 
could not, by any human exertion of fore-thought or self-denial, escape their 
jot. 
It was a cold, cheerless, and desolate night—the partial thaw had left the 
pavement damp and sloppy, while a thin sleety snow fell thick and fast, giving 
@ consistence to the slippery mass beneath your feet; at every doorway and 
recess stood thinly-shod females, shivering in their places of shelter, yet afraid 
to pursue their way: it was a night when one feels painfully for his fellow- 
creatures who may not have where to lay their heads ; when the sense of one’s 
own domestic comfort increases the feeling of our own unworthiness, and of 
our deep responsibility to that God who has graciously allowed our lines to fall 
in pleasant places ; when we suffer pain from contrasting our own condition 
with that of thousands more deserving than ourselves, or when we feel that 
bitterness of heart which comes over us,when reflecting, that thousands at that 
moment want what we have not the power to bestow—the poor benefits of a 
morsel of bread, and a shelter from the storm. Upon such a night we took 
our way, with the purpose of visiting an institution lately established for the 
nightly shelter of the houseless poor. In a poor neighbourhood, near White- 
cross Street, this truly benevolent society has recently opened an asylum, 
where, at the time of our visit, upwards of three hundred and fifty miserable 
creatures had found a refuge within the hospitable walls. The relief afforded 
is of the most limited kind—abundance of good, dry, warm, clean straw, dis- 
posed in compartments upon the floor, each compartment forming a separate 
sleeping place, numbered for the convenience of classification. In the centre 
of each ward blazes an ample fire, diffusing a comfortable temperature ; order 
is preserved by inspectors appointed for the purpose, and as the punishment for 
misbehaviour is summary ejection, it is needless to say that there is seldom oc- 
casion to resort to this alternative. On arriving at the asylum each poor person 
receives a pound of bread, and on leaving in the morning the like quantity; a 
detailed statement of the causes of his or her destitution, is transcribed for the 
information of the investigators of the society, who are appointed to make en- 
quiry into the truth or falsehood of the statement of each ciaimant, to accom- 
pany them to their parish, or generally to aid and assist in replacing them in 
some way of honest industry. It is hardly necessary to mention, that the sepa- 
ration of the sexes is attended to, or that provision is made for the celebration 
of divine worship twice on the Sabbath day, at which the inmates belonging to 
the Established Church are expected to attend ; those who do not, are at liberty 
to go to their respective places of worship. 

The unhappy creatures who are compelled to seek refuge here, seem per- 
fectly sensible of the kindness extended to them, and of its value; it is 
not merely the shelter and the morsel of bread that constitutes the good, it is 
that they feel there is yet some feilow-feeling with the poor in the breasts of 
men; there is advice, interference for their ultimate good, kindness generated 
towards the deserving by the recital of their misfortunes ; the benevolent have 
a record before them of those to whom they can, without fear of imposition, 
extend their charity or countenance. When we consider what an awful cala- 
mity homelessness is, how the sense of utter desolation sinks, like iron, into the 
soul; how it generates hatred towards the fortunate, contempt of life, and des- 
pair ; arms the suicide against his own life, and disgraces, by the memory 
of inhumanity and selfishness, all those who live and look at their fellow-man, 
when, 

‘* Homeless, beside a thousand homes he stood, 
And, near a thousand tables, pined and wanted food,” 


it is folly to say more in the praise of such an institution ; let those who have 
done honour to human nature by establishing such, enjoy the consciousness of 
having earned Heaven, and let those in whose streets, while they lie warm in 
their beds, the destitute perish for the want of such, dread the just vengeance 
of God upon their cold-blooded inhumanity. We sometimes read of such 
things, and for the inhabitants of towns where such things occur, we feel a con- 
tempt amounting almost to hatred. 

No more trivial observations to-day ; we mingle as we may the instructive, 
amusing, and jocose ; but if, from our feeble pen we thought could fall a word 
by which the fellowship of the rich man and the poor might be cemented—by 
which the unfortunate might be relieved—by which one tear the less might 
flow into the cup of human misery—to others, then, be the task to instruct, 
amuse, or please; to others fortune, or . name; to us, sufficient the secret 
luxury of being the nameless instrument of good ! 





OUR MESS. 
[Continued from page 143.] 

“Mark ye, Upton,” cried Lord Dudley, as he prepared to draw forth his 
prize, * mark ye, I didn’t say I'd marry her.” 

**No, no,” resounded from different parts of the room; ‘ we understand you 
perfectly.” 

** My bet,” continued he, “is this, I have booked it.” With these words he 
opened a small memorandum-book and read forth the following paragraph :— 
“ Three hundred with Upton that I don’t ask and be accepted by any girl in 
Paul’s drawing-room this evening, aftertea. The choice to be decided by lot- 
tery. Isn't that it?” 
“Yes, yes, quite right, perfectly correct,” said several persons round the 
table. ‘Come, my lord, here is the hat.” 

“Shake them up well, Upton.” 

**So here goes,” said Herbert, as affectedly tucking up the sleeve of his 
evat, he inserted two fingers and drew forth a small piece of paper carefu ly 
folded intwo. ‘I say, gentlemen, this is your affair; it don’t concern me.” 


‘With these words he threw it careless} th 
leisurely filled his giass, and sipped his a! he 0 Sh a 


‘* Come, read it, Blake; read it up; who is she?” 

“Gently, lads, gen ly; patience for one moment. How are we to know if 
the wager be los! or won? Is the lady herself to declare it ?” 

“ Why, if you like it; it is perfectly thesameto me.” _ 

** Well, then,” rejoined Blake, “ it is——Miss Bellew.” 

No sooner was the name read aloud, than, instead of the roar of laughter 
which it was expected would follow the announcement, a kind of awkward and 
eonstrained silence settled on the party. Mr. Rooney himself—who felt shock- 
ed beyond measure at this resu!t, had been so long habituated to regard himself 
as nothing at the head of his own table, accepting, not eta its cians 
would, had he dared, have at once interfered to stay any further caeneaiile 8 
Many of those, tov, around the table, who knew Sir Simon Bellew and eh 
how untuitable and ina/missible such a jest as this would be. if practised upon 
Ais daughter, whispered among themselves a hope that the wager wo id b 
abandoned, and never thought of more by erher party. : : 

* Yes, yes,” ' 


sad Upton, who was an officer in a dragoon regiment, and al. 
though of a high family and well connecied, was yet very limited in his means 


Yes, yes, | quite agree. Tnis foolery might be very good fun with some 





She Albion. 


young ladies we know, but with Miss Bellew the circumstances are quite dil- 
ferent ; and, for my part, I withdraw from the bet.” 

‘*Eh—aw! Pass down the claret if you please. You withdraw from the 
bet, then: that means you pay me three hundred guineas ; for d—n me, if | 
do! No,no; Iam notso young as that. I haven’t lost fifteen thousand on | I could place implicit reliance. 

the Derny without gaining some little insight into these matters—every bet ‘What the deuce is all this, my dear Hinton!” said he, as he grasped m 
is p. p., if not stated to be the reverse. I Jeave it to any gentleman in the j hand in both of his. ‘I was playing whist with the tabbies when it occurred, 
room.” and saw nothing of the whole matter. She fainted, didn’t she? What the 

‘Come, come, De Vere,” said one, * listen to reeson, my boy !” deuce could you have said or done ?” 

“Yes, Dudley,” cried another, “only think over the thing. Youmust/ ‘Could J have said or done? What do you mean, O’Grady ?” 
see 3 “Come, come, be frank with me ; what was it? If yeu are in 4 scrape, I am 

“T only wish to see a check for three hundred; and I'll not be done.” not the man to leave you init ” 

“Sir!” said Upton, springing from his chair, as the blood mounted to his “ First of all,” said I, assuming with all my might a forced and simulated 
face and temples, *‘ did you mean that expression to apply to me?” composure, “first of all, tell me what you heard in the drawing-room.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Upton, for the love of heaven? Sit down; do, sir; his “What [heard ? Egad, it was plain enough. In the beginning, a young 
lordship never meant it at all. See, now, I'll pay the money myself. Give me | lady came souse down upon the floor ; screams and smelling-bottles followed , 
a penandink. I'll give you a check on the bank this minute.” a general running hither and thither, in which confusion, by-the-bye, our adver- 

‘* What the devil signifies a trifle like that!” stammered out poor Paul, as | saries contrived to manage a new deal, though [I had four by honours in my 
he wiped his forehead with his napkin, and looked the very picture of terror. | hand.—Old Miss Macan upset my markers, drank my negus, and then fainted 
Yes, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, we agree to pay the whole costs of | off herself, with a face like an apothecary’s rose.” 
this suit.” “ Yes, yes : but,” said I, impatiently, *‘ what of Miss Bellew 1?” 

A perfect roar of laughter interrupted the worthy attorney, and as it ran from “ What of her? that you must know best. You know, of course, what oc- 
one end of the table to the other, seemed to promise a happier issue to this un- | curred between you.” 
pleasant discussion. “My dear O’Grady,” said I, with passionate eagerness, “ do be explicit. 

‘“‘ There now,” said honest Paul, ‘the Lord be praised, it is all settled ! so | What did they say in the drawing-room What turn has been given to this 
let us have another cooper up, and then we'll join the ladies.” affair ?”” 

“Then I understand it thus,” said Lord Dudley ; “you pay the money for} = « Faith I cant tell you ; I amas much in the dark as my neighbors. After 
Mr. Upton, and I may erase the bet from my book.” , the lady was carried out and you ran away, they all began talking it over. 

“No, sir!” cried Upton, passionately. “I pay my own wagers—and if you | Some said you had been proposing anelopement : others said you hadn’t. The 
still insist——" A : Rileys swore you had asked to have your picture back again; and old Mrs. 
“No, no, no,” cried several voices; while at the same time, to put an end | Ram, who had planted herself behind a curtain to overhear all, forgot, it 
at once to any further dispute, the party suddenly rose to repair to the drawing- | seems, that the window was open, and caught such a cold in her head, and 
room. 4 . ,. | Such a deafness, that she heard nothing. She says, that your conduct was 

On passing through the hall, chance, or perhaps design, on Lord Dudley’s | abominable : and, in fact, my dear Hinton, the whole thing isa puzzle to us 
part, brought him beside Upton. ‘I wish you to understand, once more,” said | 4)» 
he, in a low whisper, “ that I consider the bet to hold.” ‘“‘ And Lord Dudley de Vere,” said I, ‘did he offer no explanation?” 

** Be it so,” was the brief reply, and they separated. ’ ; “Oh, yes, something pretty much in his usual style: pulled up his stock, 

O'Grady and myself having dined that day in the country, only arrived in the | ran his fingers through his hair, and muttered some indistinct phrases about 
Rooney’s drawing-room as the dinner party was eutering it. Contrary to their | joyers’ quarrels.” 
wont, there was less of !oud talking, less of uproarious and boisterous mirth, as “ Capital !” exclaimed I with delight ; ‘nothing could be better, nothing 
they came up the stairs, than usual. O'Grady remarked this to me afterwards. | more fortunate than this! Now, O'Grady, listen to my version of the matter, 
At the time, however, I paid but little attention to it. The fact was, my | and then tell me how to proceed init.” I here detailed to my friend every cir- 
thoughts were principally running in anuther channel. Certain inuendoes vf | cumstance that had occurred from the moment of my entering to my departure 
Lord Dudley de Vere, certain broad hints he kad ventured upon even before | from the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Rooney, had left upon my mind a kind of vague, undecided impression “As tothe wager,” said I, “ what it was, when made, and with whom, I 
that, somehow or other, [ was regarded as their dupe. Miss Bellew’s manner | know not.” 

was certainly more cordial, more kind to me than eny of the others who visited “Yes, yes, I know all that,” interrapted O'Grady : “I have the whole thing 
the house. The Rooneys themselves omitted nothing to humour my caprices, | perfectly before me. Now, let us see what is to be done; and, first of all, al- 
and indulge my fancies ; affording me, at all times, oppor:unities of being alone | |ow me to ring the bell for some sherry and water—that’s the head and front of 
with Louisa ; joining in her walks, and accompanying her on horseback. Could | g consultation.” 

there be anything in all this? Was this the quarter in which the mine wasto| When O'Grady had mixed his glass, sipped, corrected, and sipped again, he 
explode? This painful doubt hanging upon my mind, I entered the drawing- | heat the bars of the grate a few moments contemplatively with the poker, and 
room f then turning to me, gravely said, ‘*‘ We must parade him, Jack, that’s certain. 
The drawing-room of 42, Stephen’s Green, had often afforded me an amusing | Now for the how. Our friend Dudley is not much given to fighting, and it will 
study. Its strange confusion of ranks and classes ; its mélange of lordly loung- | he rather difficult to obtain his consent. Indeed, if it had not been for the in- 
ers and city beauties ; the discordant tone of conversation, where each persen | sinuation he threw out, after you had left the room, I don't well see how you 
discussed the very thing he knew least of; the blooming daughters of a lady | could push him to it.” : > 
mayoress talking “ fashion and the musical glasses ;” while the witless scion of a “Why, my dear O'Grady, wasn't there quite cause enough '” 

noble house was endeavouring to pass himself as e sayer of good things. These, “Plenty, no doubt, my dear Jack, as far as feeling goes ; but there are innu 
now, however, afforded me neither interest nor pleasure ; bent solely upon one | merable cases in this life, which like breaches of trust in law, escape with sligh 
thought, eager alone to ascertain how far Louisa Bellew’s manner toward me punishment. Not but that, when you owe aman a grudge, you have it always 
was the fruit of artifice, or the offspring of an artless and unsuspecting mind. | in your power to make him sensible of it: and among gentlemen there is the 
1 left O'Grady to entertain a whole circle of turbaned ladies, while I directed | same intuitive perception of a contemplated collision as you see at a dinner- 
my course towards the little boudoir where Louisa usually sat party, when one fellow puts his hand on a decanter ; his friend at the end of 
In a house where laxity of etiquette and a freedcm of manner prevailed to | the table smiles and cries, ‘ With pleasure my boy !” There is one thing, 
the extent I have mentioned, Miss Bellew's more cautious and reserved de- | however, in your favour—” og 

meanour was anything but popular; and as there was no lack of beauty, men ‘What is that ?”’ said I, eagerly. 

found it more suitable to their lounging and indolent habits, to engage those in “Why he has lost his wager; that’s pretty clear: and, as that won't im- 
conversation who were less ‘ exigeante”’ in their demands for amusement, and | prove his temper, it’s possibie—mind, I don’t say more—but it’s possible he 
were equally merry themselves, as mercifully disposed when the mirth became may be better disposed to turn his irritation into valour; a much more common 
not only easy, but free. process in metaphysical chemistry than the world wots of. Under these 

Miss Bellew, therefore, was permitted to indulge many of her tastes unmo- | circumstances, the best thing to do, as it strikes me, is to try the cause, as our 
lested ; and, as one of these was, to work at embroidery in the smail room in | friend Paul would say, on the general issue : that is, to wait on Herbert ; tell 
quesiton, few persons intruded themseves upon her; and § even they but for | him we wish to have a meeting ; that, after what has passed—that’s a sweet 
a short time, as if merely paying their required homage to a member of the phrase, isn’t it? and has got more gentlemen carried home on a door than any 
family. P f other I know—that after what has passed, the thing is unavoidable ; and the 

As I approached the door of the boudoir, my surprise was not a little to hear | sooner it comes off the better. He can’t help referring me to a friend, and he 
Lord Dudley de Vere’s voice, the tones of which, though evidently subdued by | can scarcely find any one that won't see the thing with our eyes. It’s quite 
design, had a clear distinctness that made them perfectly audible where I stood. | clear Miss Bellew’s name must be kept out of the maiter: and now, my boy, if 

‘Eh! you can’t mean it, though. ’Pon my soul, it is too had !--You know | you agree with me, leave the whole affair in my hands, tumble into bed, and go 
I shall lose my money if you persist.” ‘to sleep as fast as you can.” . 

“I trust Lord Dudley de Vere 1s too much of a gentleman to make my un- “T leave it all to you, Phil,” said I, shaking his hand warmly ; “ and to prove 
protected position in this house the subject of an insolent wager; I’m sure | my obedierce, I’il be in bed in ten minutes.” 
nothing in my manner could ever have given encouragement to such a liberty.” O'Grady finished the decanter of sherry, buttoned up his coat, and, slapping 

“There, now; I knew you did’nt understand it. The whoie thing wus 4 | his boot with his cane, sauntered down stairs, whistling an Irish quick-step as 
chance ; the odds were at least eighteen to one against you: ha, ha! I mean | he went 
in your favour. Devilish good mistake that of mine. They were ell shaken 
up ina hat. You see there was no collusion—could be none.” 

‘* My lord, this impertinence becomes past enduring ; and if you persist ——” 

“ Well, then, why not enter into the joke? It'll be a devilish expensive one | my education was so much cnder the eye and direction of my mother, that my 
to me if you don’t; that | promise you. What a confounded fool I was not | knowledge was even less than that of the generality of young men of my own 
to draw out when Upton wished! D—n it! I ought to have known there is | time of life. It is not surprising, then, if the events which iny new career hur- 
no trusting to a woman.” As he said this, he walked twice or thrice hurriedly | red so rapidly one.upon another, in some measure confused me. Of duelling I 
to and fro, muttering as he went, with ill-suppressed passion, ** Laughed at, | had, of course, heard repeatcdiy, and had learned to look upon the necessity of 
d—n it! that I shall be, all over the kingdom. To lose the money ts bad | jt as more or less imperative upon every man in the outset of his career. Such 
enough; but the ridicule of the thing, that’s the devil! Stay, Miss Bellew, | was, in a great measure, the tone of the day ; andthe man who attained a cer- 
stop one minute, I have another proposition to make. Begad, I see nothing | tain period of life, without having had at least one affair of honour, was rather 
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My reasoning had come to this point, when a tremendous knocking at my 
door, and a loud shout of “ Jack ! Jack Hinton '!”” announced O’Grady. This 
was fortunate. He was the only man whom I knew well enough to consult in 
such a matter ; and of all others, he was the one on whose advice and counsel 








When I had half-accomplished my undressing, I sat down before the fire, 
and, unconsciously to myself, fell into a train of musing about my present con- 


dition. I was very young; knew little of the world; the very character of 








else for it. This, you know, was all a humbug; mere joke, nothing suspected of using a degree of prudent caution in his conduct with the world, 
wore. Now, I can’t stand the way I shall be quizzed about it, at all. So, here | than of following the popular maxim of the period, which said, ‘“ Be always 
oes! hang me, if | don’t make the proposition in real earnest! There, now, | ready with the pistol.” 
prop ready with the pisto 
’ ‘ . ” . me . = . 
say yes-at once, and we'll see if I caat tura the laugh against them.” ‘There The affair with Lord George, therefore, I looked upon rather as a lucky hit ; 


was a pause foran instant, and then Miss Bellew spoke. I would have given 
worlds to have seen her at that moment ; but the tone of her vuice sank deep | for the prejudice of ihe period. Now, for my private feelings on the subject, 
into my heart. they were, I confess, any thing but satisfactory. Without at all entering into 
‘My lord,” said she, “this must now cease ; but, as your lordship is fond of | any anticipation I might have felt as to the fina! result, I could not avoid feeling 
= Wager, I have one for youracceptance. ‘lue sum shall be your own choosing. | ashamed of myself sor my total ignorance about the whole matter ; not only, 
Whatever it be, I stake it freely, that, as I walk from this room, the first gen | as | have said, had I never scen a duel, but I never had fired a pistol twice in 
tleman I meet—you like a chance, my lord, and you shall have one—wili chas- | my life. I was naturally a nervous fellow, and the very idea of firing at a word 
tise you before the world for your unworthy, unmanly insult to a weak and uo-| would, I knew, render me more so. My dread that the peculiarity of my con- 
offending girl.” As she spoke, she sprang from the room, her eyes flashed with | stitution might be construed into want of courage, increased my irritability : 
indignant fire, while her cheek, pale as death, and her heaving throat, attested | while I felt that my endeavour to acquit myself with all the etiquette and punc- 
how deep was her passion. As she turned the corner of the door, her eyes | tilio of the occasion, would inevitably lead me to the commission of some mis- 
met mine. In an instant the truth flashed upon her mind. She knew J had | take or blunder. : 
overheard all that passed: she gasped painfully for breath; her lips moved And then, as to my friends at home, what would my father say? His notions 
with scarce a sound ; a violent trembling shook her from head to foot, and she } on the subject I knew were very rigid, and only admitted the necessity of an 
fell fainting to the ground. | appeal to arms as the very last resort; what account could I give him suffi- 
I followed her with my eyes as they bore her from the room ; end then, | ciently satisfactory of my reasons for going out? How would my mother feel, 
without a thought for any thing around me, I hurriedly left the room, dashed with all her aristocratic prejudices, when sie heard of the society where the af- 
down the stairs, and hastened to my quarters in the castle. | fair originated ; when some glowing description of the Nooneys should meet 
E CHAPTER XII.—A NIGHT OF TROUBLE. |her’—and this some kind friend or other was certain to undertake ;—and, 
Until the moment when I reached the room and threw myself into a chair, | worse than all, Lady Julia, my high-born cousin, whose beauty and sarcasm had 
my course respecting Lord Dudley de Vere seemed to present nota single | jn :pired me with a mixture of admiration and dread. How should I ever 
ditficulty. The appeal so unconsciously made to me by Miss Bellew, not less bear the satirical turn she would give the whole affair? her malice increas- 
than my own ardent inclination, decided me on calling him out. No sooner, ! ed, as it would be, by the fact that a young and pretty girl was mixed 
however did calm reflection succeed to the passionate excitement of the mo- | up in it; for, somehow, I must confess, a kind of half-flirtation had always sub- 
ment, than at once I perceived the nicety of my position. Under what possi- sisied between my cousin and me. Her beauty, her wit, her fascinating man- 
ble pretext could I avow myself as her champion, not as of her own choosing! | ner, rendering me at times over head and ears in love with her : while, at others, 
for | knew perfectly well that the words she uttered were merely intended as | the indifference of her manner towards me, or, still worse, the ridicule to 
a menace, without the slightest idea of being acted on. To suffer her name, | which she exposed me, would break the spell and dissipate the enchantment. 
therefore, to transpire in the affair, would be to compromise her in the face of Thonghts like these were far from assuring me, and contributed but little to- 
the world. Again, the confusion and terror she evinced when she beheld me | wards that confidence in myself I stood so much in need of ; and, again, what 
at the door proved to me that, perhaps of all others, I was the last person she | if I were tofall? As this thought settled on my mind, I resolved to write 
would have wished to have been a witness to the interview. What was to be! home—not to my father, however : I felt a kind of constraint about unburden 
done’? The very difficulty of the affair only maue my Wetermination to go | ing myself to him at such a moment. My mother was equally out of the 


| I might as well make my debut with him as with any other. So much, then, 








through with it the stronger. I have already said my inclination also prompted | question : in fact, a letter to her could only be an apologetic narrative of my 
me to this course. Lord Dudley’s manner to me, without being such as | could | life in Ireland : softening down what she would call the atrocities of my asso- 
make a plea for resenting, had ever been ofa supercilious and almost offensive | ciates, and giving a kind of Rembrandt tint to the Rooneys, which might con- 
character. If there be any thing which more deeply than another wounds our | ceal the more vivid colouring of their vulgarity. Atsuch a moment I had no 


self-esteem, it is the assumed superiority of those whom we heartily de spise heart for this; such trifling would ill suit me now. To Lady Julia, then, I 











More than once he ventured upon hinting at the plans of the Rooneys respect- | determined to write ; she knew me well. Besides, I felt that, when I was no 
ing me, suggesting that their civilities only concealed a deeper ciiect ; and all | more, the kindliness of her nature would prevail, and she would remember me 
this he did with a tone of half-insolence that irritated me ten times more than | but asthe little lover that brought her hou guets from the conservatory ; that 
an open affront. wrote letters to her from Eton; that wore her picture round his neck at Sand- 
Otten and often had I promised myself that a day of retribution must come. | hurst—and, by-the-bye, that picture I had still in my possession ; this was the 
Again and again did I lay this comfort to my heart—that, onetime or other, | time te restore it I opened my writing-desk and took it out It was astrange 
his habitual prudence would desert him ; that his transgression weunld exceed | love-gift, painted when she was barely ten years old. It represented a very 
the narrow line that separates an linpertinent free dom from an insult, and then | lovely child, with blue eyes, and a straight regularity of feat ire, like a Grecian 
Now, this time had come at last. Sucha chance might not again pre- | stat’ The intensity of look that after-years developed more fully, and the 

sent itself, aud must not be thrown away ( slight curl of the lip, that betrayed the incipient spirit of mockery, were both 
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there. Still was she very beautiful. I placed the miniature before me, and 
fixed my eyes upon it, while, carried away by the illusion of the moment, I 
burst into a rhapsody of proffered affection, while I vindicated myself against 
any imputation my intimacy with Miss Bellew might give rise to. As I pro- 
ceeded, however, I discovered that my pleading scarce established my inno- 
cence even to myself: so I turned away, and once more sat down moodily be- 
fore the iire. 

The castle clock struck two ; I started up, somewhat ashamed of myself at 
not having complied with O’Grady’s advice, and at once threw myself on my 
bed, and fellsound asleep. Some confused impression upon my mind of a 
threatened calamity, gave a gloomy character to all my dreams ; and more than 
once I awoke with a sudden start, and looked about me. ‘The flickering and 
uncertain glare of the dying embers threw strange and goblin shapes upon the 
wall, and on the old oak ficor. The window-curtains waved mournfully to and 
fro, as the sighing night-wind eaey: the openings of the worn casements, add- 
ing, by some unknown sympathy to my gloom and depression ; and, although I 
quickly rallied myself from these foolish fancies, and again sank into slumber, 
it was always again to wake with the same unpleasant impressions, and with 
the same sighs and sounds about me. ‘Towards morning, at length [ fell into 
a deep, unbroken sleep, from which I was awakened by the noise of some one 
rudely drawing my curtains. I looked up, as I rubbed my eyes : it was Corny 
Delany, who, with a mahogany box under his arm, and a little bag in his hand, 
stood eyeing me with a look, in which his habitual ill temper was dashed with 
aslight mixture of scorn and pity. 

“So you are awake at last !” said he: “faith and you sleep sound, and 
——.” This he muttered between his teeth ;—‘‘ and maybe it’s sounder you'll 
sleep to-morrow night! The captain bid me call you at seven o'clock, and it’s 
near eight now. ‘That blaguard of a servant of yours wouldn't get up to open 
the door, till I made a cry of fire outside, and puffed a few mouthfuls of smoke 
through the key-hole !” 

“Well done, Corny! but where’s the captain ?” 

“ Where is he? sorrow one o’ me knows! Maybe at the watch-house, may- 
be in George’s street barrack, maybe in the streets, maybe : och, troth! 
there’s many a place he might be, and good enough for him any of them. 
Them’s the tools, well oiled ; I put flints in them.” 

“And what have you got in the bag, Corny ?” 

“Maybe you'll see time enough. It’s the lint, the sticking-plaster, and the 
bandages, and the turn-an’-twist.”” This, be it known, was the Delany for 
‘tourniquet.’ “And, faith, it’s a queer use to put the same bag to ; his ho- 
nour the judge had it made to carry his notes in. _Ugh, ugh, ugh; a bloody 
little bag it always was! Many’s the time I seen the poor craytures in the 
dock have to hould on by the spikes, when they’d see him put .his hands in it ! 
It’s not lucky, the same bag! Will you have some brandy and water, and a bit 
of dry toast? It’s what the captain always gives them tie first time they go 
out. When they’re used to it, a cup of chocolate with a spoonful of whisky is 
a fine thing for the hand.” 

I could scarce restrain a smile at the notion of dieting a man for a duel, 
though, I confess, there seemed something excessively blood-thirsty about it. 
However, resolved to give Corny a favourable impression of my coolness, I said, 
“* Let me have the chocolate and a couple of eggs.” 

He gave a grin a demon might have envied, as he muttered to himself, ‘ He 
wants to try and die game: ugh, ugh.” With these words he waddled out of 
the room to prepare my breakfast ; his alacrity certainly increased by the cir- 
cumstance in which he was employed. 

No sooner was I alone than I opened the pistol-case to examine the weapons : 
they were, doubtless, good ones: buta ruder, more ill-fashioned, clumsy pair it 
would be impossible to conceive. ‘The stock, which extended nearly to the end 
of the barre!, was notched with grooves for the fingers to fit in: the whole ter- 
minating in an uncouth knob, inlaid with small pieces of silver, which at first I 
imagined were purely ornamental. On looking closer, however, I perceived 
that each of them contained a name and a date,with an ominous phrase beneath, 
which ran thus: “ Killed !" or thus: ** Wounded !” 

“ Egad,” thought I, “they are certainly the coolest people in the world in 
this beautiful island, and have the strangest notions withal of cheering a man’s 
courage!” It was growing late, meanwhile; so that without further loss of 
time I sprang out of bed and set about dressing, huddling my papers and Julia’s 
portrait into my writing-desk. J threw into the fire a few letters, and was look- 
ing about my room lest any thing should have escaped me, when suddenly the 
movement of horses’ feet on the pavement beneath drew me to the window. As 
looked out, I could just catch a glimpse of O’Grady’s figure as he sprang 
from a high tandem; I then heard his foot ashe mounted the stairs, and the 

next moment he was knocking at my door. 

“ Holloa !” cried he, ‘ by Jove, [have had a night of it! Help me off with 
the coat,Jack, and order breakfast, with any number of mutton-chops you please; 
I never felt so voracious in my life. Early rising must be a bad thing for the 
health, if it makes a man’s appetite so painful.” 





While I was giving my necessary directions, O'Grady stirred up the fire,drew | 


his chair close to it. and, planting his feet upon the fender, and expanding his 
hands before the blaze, called out, 

“* Yes, yes, quite right, cold ham and a devilled drumstick, by all means : the 
mulled claret must have nothing but cloves and a slice of pine-apple in it; and, 
mind don'tiet them fry the kidneys in champagne ; they are fifty times better 
in moselle : we'll have the champagne au naturel: there now, shut the door ; 
there’s a confounded current of air comes up that cold staircase. So, come 
over, my boy: let me give you all the news; and to begin: After I parted 
with you, I went over to De Vere’s quarters, and heard that he had just changed 
his clothes ana driven over to Clare street ; I followed immediately ; but, as tll- 
luck would have it, he ‘e{i that just five minutes before, with Watson,of the fifth, 
who lives in one of the hotels near; this, you know, looked like business ; and, 
as they told me they were to be back in half an hour, I cut into a rubber of 
whist with Darcy and the rest of them, where, what with between losing hea- 
vily, and waiting for those feliows, I never got up till half-past four. when 

did, minus Paui’s check, all the loose cash about me, and a bill of one 
hundred and thirty to Vaughan. Pleasant. all that, wasn't it? Monk, who 
took my place, told me that Herbert aed Watson were gone out together to 
the park, where [ should certainiv find theth OM then I set for the Pho- 
nx, and, just as] was «ntering the gate of the lodge, a chaise covered with 
portmant) aus and hat-boxes drove past me ; i had just time to catch a glimpse 
of De Vere’s face, az the light feil suddenly upon it; I turned as quickly as 
possible, and gave chase down Barrack street; we flew, he leading, and I en- 
deavouring to keep up; but my poor hack was so done up, betweer wai'ing 
at the club and the sharp drive, thet | found we couldn't keep up the pace ; 
fortunaely, however, a string of coal-cars blocked up Es-ex-bridge, upon 
which my frend came toa check, aud [ also. I jumped out immediately, and, 
running forward, just got up in the nick, as they were once more about to 
move torward. ‘Ah, Dudley,’ cried I,* I've bad a sharp run for it, but by good 
fortune have fuund you at last ;’ | wish you had seen his face as J said these 
words; be leaved forward in the carriage so as completely to prevent Wat- 
son, who was with him, overhearing what passed. 

“**May I ask,’ said he, endeavouring to get up a little of his habitual cool- 
ress; ‘may | ask, what so very pressing has sont you in purs*vit of me?’ 

* *Nothing which should cause your present uneasine, .cplied J, in a tone 
anda look he could not mistake. 

*** Eh—aw ! don’t take you exactly; any thing gone wrong?’ 

“* You've a capital memory, inv lord, when it fuits you: pray call it to 
your aid tor » few moments, and it vill save us both a deal of trouble: my 
business with you is on the part of Mr. Hinton, and'I have to request you will 
at once, refer ine to a friend.’ 

“Eh! you want to fight? isthatit? I say, Watson, they want to make a 
quarrel out of that foolish affair [ old you of.’ 

** Is Major Watsov: your friend on this occasion, my lord?’ 

**No; O 00; thot is. [did'nt say 1 told Watson how they walked into 
me for three hundred at Rooney’s—must confess | deserved it richly for dining 

amony such a setot fellows, and, as I've pafd the money and cut the whole 
concern, I don't see what more’s exvected ‘of me.’ 

** We have very littie expectation, my lord, but a slight hope, that you'll 
not disgrace the cloth you wear, aud tag profession you follow ’ 

weg say, Watson, do you think I Gught to take notice of these words?’ 

wie ould your lordship like then strong: r?” . 

ae moment, if you plegse, Captain O'Grady,’ said Major Watson, as, 

Opening the dour of the chais@, he sprang out ‘Lord Duuley de Vere has de- 
tailed to me, and of course c orrectly, the whole of his last night’s proceedings 
He has expressed hunself a reany and anxious to apologise to your friend for 
any offence he may have ZAven him; 1m fact, that their families are in some way 
Connected, and any fallingy out would be a very unh+ppy thing between them ; 
and, last of all, Lord Duc ey has resigned his appowtment as aide de-caump, and 
ee ou leaving [reldid; in two hours more he will sail from this; so I trust 
that under every circu; stance, yuu wiil see the propriety of not pressing the 
affair anv further’ 4 

™ * With the apology ’ 

“* Phat of courses”? said Watson. 


or I'say,’ cried Hgerber:, * ve shall be late at the pigeon-house : it’s balf-past 
seven,’ ”’ 


Watson whis,, 
a slight crimsy 
+ Te won't 
Hinton, that 
** There, 
“ The nex 













red a few words into his ear; he was silent for a second, and 
flush settled on his cheek. 

fur me if they talk of this afterwards; but tell him——lI mean 
4m sorry, that 1s, | wish him to forgive’ 
ere,’ said I, impatiently, ‘drive on, taat ts quite enough.’ 












lustrade of the bridge, with a sick feeling at my heart I never felt before. 
Vaughan came by at the moment with his tandem ; so I made him turn about 
and set me down; and here I am, my boy, now that my qualmishness has pass- 
ed off, ready to eat you out of house and home, if the means would only pre- 
sent themselves.” 

Here ended O’Grady’s narrative ; and, as breakfast very shortly after made 
its appearance, our conversation dropped into broken, disjointed sentences ; the 
burden of which, on his part, was that, although no man would deserve more 
gratitude from the household and the garrison generally than myself, for being 
the means of exporting Lord George, yet that, under every view of the case, 
all effort should be made to prevent publicity, and stop the current of scandal 
such an event was calculated to give rise in the city. 

‘* No fear of that, I hope,” said I. 

“ Every fear, my dear boy. We live in a village here: every one hears 
his friend’s watch tick, and every lady knows what her neighbor paid for her 
paste ciamonds. However, be comforted; your reputation will scarcely stretch 
across the channel ; and one’s notoriety must have strong claims before it pass 
the custom-house at Liverpool.” 

“ Well, that is something ; but, hang it, O'Grady, I wishI had a shot at 
him.” 
‘Of course you do: nothing more natural, and at the same time, if you care 
for the lady, nothing more mal-apropos. Do what you will, her name will be 
mixed up in the matter; but had it gone further, she must have been deeply 
compromised between you. You are too young, Jack, to understand much of 

this; but take my word for it Fight about your sister, your aunt, your ma 
ternal grandmother, if you like, but never for the girl you are about to marry. 
It involves a false position to both her and yourself: and now that I am giving 
advice, just give me another cutlet. I say, Corny, any hot potatoes?” 

“Thim was hot a while ago,” seid Corny, without taking his hands from his 
pockets. f 

“Well, it is pleasant to know even that. Put that pistol-case back again. 
Ah! there goes Vaughan; I want a word with him.” 

So saying, he sprang up and hastened down stairs. 

** What did he say I was to do with the pistols?” said Corny, as he polished 
the case with the amp'e cuff of his coat. 

** You are to put them by we shan’t want them this morning.” 

‘And there is to be no dewil after all,”’ said he, with a most fiendish grin. 
“Ugh, ugh, didn't I know it? Ye’s come from the wrong side of the water 
for that. It’s litle powder ye blaze, for all your talking.” 

Taking out one of the pistols as he spoke, he examined the lock for a few mi- 
nutes patiently, and then muttered to himself—‘* Wasn’t I right to put in the 
ould flints? The devila more ye’d be doing, I guessed, nor making a flash in 
the pan!” 

It was rather difficult, even with every allowance for Mr. Delany’s temper, 
to submit to his insulence patiently. After all, there was nothing better to be 
done : for Corny was eveu greater in reply than attack, and any rejoinder on 
my part would unquestionably have made me fare the worse. Endeavouring, 
therefore, to hum a tune, I strolled to the window and looked out; while the 
imperturbable Corny, opening the opposite sash, squibbed off both pistols, pre- 
vious to replacing them in the box. 

I cannot say what it was in the gesture and the action of this little fiend ; but 
somehow the air of absurdity thus thrown over our quarrel by this ludicrous 
termination, hurt me deeply ; and Corny’s face, as he snapped the trigger, was 
a direct insult, All my self-respect, all my self-approval gave way in a moment, 
and I could think of nothing but cross Corny’s commentary on my coursge. 

‘*Yes,”’ said I, half aloud, ‘‘it is a confounded country! If for nothing else 
that every class and condition of man thinks himself capable to pronounce 
upon his neighbour. Hard drink and duelling are the national penates; and 
Heaven help him who does not adopt the religion of the land! My Eoglish 
servant would as soon have thought of criticising a chorus of Euripides as my 
conduct; and yet this little wretch not only does so, but does it to my face, ad- 
ding a sneer upon my country.” 

This, like many other of my early reflections on Ireland, had its grain of truth 
}and its bushel of fallacy; and before I quitted the land I learned to make the 
distinction. 








SE 
MONUMENT OF NAPOLEON. 

The members of the commission charged with the examination of the mo- 
dels for the tomb of the emperor, have made a report to the Minister of the 
Interior after examining the eighty-four models submitted to them at the ‘‘ Pa- 
lais des Beaux Arts.” After inspecting the models, the commission declared 
that none were entirely satisfactory, though many were of high merit; and 
they recommended as the best means of realising the wishes of the French na- 
tion the fol!owing plan :— 

A sarcophagus of granite or porphyry, of a severe and noble form, placed on 
a pedestal of an indestructible material, appears to the commission the most 
suitable monument which can be raised to contain the ashes of Napoleon. It 
should convey the idea of ctornity, and that the remains of the great man are 


| safe from the vicissitudes and accidents of time. It ought to be constructed 


in such a manner as to survive the destruction of the church which contains 
it, and the fall of the dome, and it should be impervious to fire. As to the ob- 
jection to the plan of a crypt, that it is exposed to damp and to inundations, it 
is not true ; the foundation of the Invalides is many metres above the highest 
waters, and its vaults are remarkably dry. The excavation of the crypt besides 
renders any other appropriation of the dome impossible ; it must remain forever 
sacred to the ashes of Napoleon. ‘The commission further expresses the opi- 
nion that within the enclosure of the Invalides, but without the church, and 
quite apart from the tomb, an equestrian statue of the Emperor should be erect- 
ed. It further expresses the wish that this statue should be represented in the 
imperial costume, to mark that Napoleon is honoured not less as a statesman 
and legislator than as a warrior. ‘The tomb within the church—nothing, in 
the presence of God; without—the statue—glory in the sight of men. The 
commission does not recommend that a new programme should be issued for a 
competition of models for the tomb of Napoleon. It limits itself to recom- 
mending this programme—an open crypt within the church of the Invalides, 
an equestrian statue of the Emperor without, leaving to Government the choice 
of the artists who are to execute them.’”’-—Art Union. 
a 
RAILWAY-TRAIN-ARRESTER. 

A fresh achievement of the infant science of electro-magnetism was made 
known to a select few at the Polytechnic Institution on Thursday evening. To 
sound the depths of the sea, to register the march of Time, to communicate 
thought and print it with lightning speed,—these were known to be farts ac- 
complis by electro-magnetic power: it now puts forth its arm to arrest the ap- 
parently resistless momentum of a railway train. Assuming that the magical 
wires through which the mysterious power is transmitted are laid down, nothing 
more is required to do this than a small voltaic battery placed on the engine, in 
connexion with an electro-magnet, some clock-work, and a pilot locomotive in 
advance of the train. Jt is through this “ pilot” that the communications of the 
wires with the battery are made. When in motion, the connexion is broken by 
the application of Watt's contrivance of the “ governor.” Should any obsta- 
cle stop the pilot, the arms of the governor fall, and the connexion being then 
made, the electro-magnet comes into play most effectively. Its first act is to 
point the hand of a dial to the word “danger. Should the engineer not see 
this warning, a bell rings to rouse him. Should he be asleep or drunk, the 
next operation of the apparatus is to put down the breaks ; and lastly, to turn 
off the steam, and thus stop the train before it reaches the avant-coureur. 
These efiects would be produced at a distance from the pilot of two miles, 
though three or four hundred yards is the farthest contemplated as practically 
useful. To explain the modus operandi soas tobe generally comprehensible, 
would require long descriptions and diagrams: it is enough here to state, that 
the inventor showed, by his explanations and models, that the thing can be done. 
Whether it will be done, we doubt. The first expense of laving down the 
wires and the pilot-engine will make railway-directors question the practicabili- 
ty ofthe plan. The invention is, however, a step towards dispensing with the 
services of engine-drivers by making the locomotive self-acting. If Mr. Bain, 
the inventor, in his next researches in the region of science he has explored so 
successfully, should discover electro-magnetic engineers, he will find more fa- 
vour in the eyes of passenger-propelling companies. 
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WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE 

It is somewhat singular,and somewhat ludicrous to observe as in one coup d’ail 
the manner in which the immortal bard and his works are treated by different 
men,and even by the same men in different circumstances. Whilst some hold him 
to be all but inspired, and think it little less than sacrilege to add to, or to sub- 
tract from that which is believed to come from that distinguished poet’s hand ; 
whilst they labour for years, and asa labour of love too, to clear away any 
fancied obscurities in the passages of his works; whilst they anxiously seek 
out the oldest and most correct copies of the original text, collating. 
comparing, correcting, reviving, and purifying, as if they were en 
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most sublime and beautiful creations, vainly imagining their spirit has 
soared farther into the Empyrean, that their genius has seized the subjects 
with more ample grasp, that their views of nature and natural affections and 
passions, are more true, deep, and expressive, than the intellect of Shakspeare 
could comprehend ; and they have cut, hacked, and expunged; they have ar 
ranged anew, modified and improved (!); they have added characters and 
scenes, they have pretended to enter into the soul of the bard, measured the 
workings of his spirit, discovered the defects of his judgment, and have made 
amends for his defects by their own superior effusions ! 

The acknowledgements, by a whole world, of the beauty of Shakspeare’s 
language, the deep moral tone of his sentiments, the truth of his pictures, the 
accuracy of his descriptions, the evident proofs given in every page of his writ- 
ings that he was a close observer of human nature, a profound admirer of 
nature herself in all her phases, and a sincere and deep adorer of the God of 
Nature himself, sufficiently justify the laudable anxiety, and bestow the meed of 
approbation upon the labours, of those whom we have first mentioned. But, in 
that case, what shall be said of the latter?’ In what estimation shall we hold 
those, who dare to foist in their miserable doggerel and their hollow fustian up- 

the pure and lofty text of him who has no fellow in his art? Should they 





men who dared to put forth unhallowed hands to sustain the ark of the cove- 
nant! As those were struck dead in person for their presumption, should not 
these suffer death to their literary fame? 

But besides the two classes of persons already mentioned, there is a third, 
consisting of those who have successively be'.nged to each of the two former, 
and who, in a manner anomalous enough, seem to belong to both at the same 
time. And it is to this that we would now call a brief attention. We may 
and must honour the names of Malone, Reed, Steevens, Johnson, Douce, Haa- 
litt, and a long host of others who have so happily been engaged in purifying 
and upholding the Shakspeare text ; we may say, with heartfelt good wishes to 
Collier, to Knight, and others ‘ go on and prosper, in your pious and important 
enguines after the ‘ bard of all ages’; we may bestow our execrations on 
the blundering asses who bring down the lofty ‘‘ Lear” to the level of a puling 
love tale or an ordinary romance of ill-defined passions ; we may feel the al- 
ternations of contempt and indignation as we look on the perverted texts of 
“ John,” “ Richard III,” “Hamlet,” and various other fine plays; but what 
shall we say when we turn to one, who, at all times the professed idolator of 
Shakspeare, was during a long professional career the finest practical expound- 
er of his text and spirit, was so imbued with classic elegance of judgment that 
he reformed the stage altogether in the important article of costume, thus put- 
ting the Shakspeare jewels in the most appropriate settings, whose own fame 
owes its greatest rise from the representations of the Shakspeare character ’— 
That such a man, himself a recognised scholar to boot, could have ventured 
upon so invidious a task as the corruption of the great master’s language, the 
interpolation of characters upon the Dramatis Personx, the audacious attempt 
to alter the plot of a draina which ranks among the highest of the Shakspeare 
writings, almost surpasses belief. Yet this, did John Kemble! We feel emo- 
tions of grief as we assert it, for it is the blot in the conduct of a man of edu- 
cation, right feelings, honourable bearing, unsurpassed professional reputation ; 
it is one proof more of human fallibility and of the occasional power of interest 
over principle ; and our regard for the offender in this instance would have pre- 


vented us from dragging the fact before the world, but modern managers are 
practically proclaiming it, by contianing the unauthorised text. 

This play thus desecrated is “* The Tempest ;’"—the very picce of which the 
critics speak when they say that Shakspeare having exhausted old worlds, 
was able to invent new ones. In sucha play, the puze and unsophisticated 
innocence of language put into the mouth of that lovely creation of the muse, 
Miranda, the deep and solemn moralities in the Prospero, the honest cut-pour- 
ings of Gonzalo,the remorse of Alonzo, are greatly thrown into the back ground 
in order to render more protninent two additional characters,who are here sup- 
posed to have been the infant companions of Prospero and his daughters when 
they were committed to the waves in a crazy boat. And for what are these 
interpolated characters introduced ? To exhibit, we presume, in a ludicrous 
point of view the first meeting of two young persons of different sexes, to each 
of whom the very existence of the other sex is supposed to be known only by 
report ; and each of whom has been taught to consider the other as subjects of 
dread and fear. - Here is 2 precious plot, here are notions to be engrafted upon 
a Shakspeare production! And the language is worthy of the conception ; it 
is fit for a modern broad farce and no more ; it is a coarse patch on a fine gar- 
ment ; itis the very antithesis of Faulconbridge’s idea when he sees the Lion’s 
| hide covering the body of Austria. Would that this were all ; but, in order 
to carry out the ridiculous ir:.oduction, the magnificent Prospero, the stern and 
severe but just and rightcous moralist, is turned into a passionate, raging, re- 
vengeful, insatiate monster ; one who is determined to wreak his vengeance for 
an accidental evil—the evil itself most ridiculously brought about—and, the 
mischief itself being repaired after a most esteemed mode of modern miracles, 
the offender restored to favour without a passing remark. Now is it in re- 
flecting reason to submit to this? Can we really call ourselves admirers of 
Shakspeare and submit to such profanation? Can we really consider ourselves 
lovers of justice and encourage so barefaced an outrage? Can we really set 
up pretensions to taste, and listen with any satisfaction to the chaste, elegant 
and refined sentiments of the original poet, mingled up with the “bald, dis- 
jointed chat” of the interloper ? 

We are all bound to uphold the bard in the integrity of his fame ; the pre- 
sent age, we fee! assured, are competent to understand and to enjoy the origi- 
nal magnificence of his conceptions, and we now call on every one, who lays 
claim to pure taste, to assist in driving off such tinsel and false pretensions as 
those interpolations set forth, yet to encourage with zeal and constancy the true 
effusions of tne muse of Shakspeare. 














Notwithstanding the every-day reports of accidents and injuries, through the 
application of steam, to travelling by land and by water, it has been demonstra- 
ted that the proportion of loss of life and of personal hurt by the new process 
is scarcely a tithe of what it was by the old. In observing this, however, it 
must be recollected how exceedingly great is the increase in the number of tra- 
vellers since speed and cheapness have conjointly operated in stimulating to 
travel. But, great as are the improvements of this nature, the ever-continued 
march of mind is directed to the farther diminution of danger, and the rapid 
progress of science and its application is continually devising the means to soe 
desirable an end. At the Polytechnic Institution of London the aid of Elec- 
tro-magnetism has been successfully called in, for this purpose, and, as far as 
first experiments can be trusted, here is fresh promise of most beneficial re- 
sults. So rapidly do discovery follow discovery, and invention succeed in- 
vention, that the mind almost becomes confused at the multifarious succession, 
and it seems needful to pause for a while, and ponder over what has been al- 
ready ascertained,—to familiarize ourselves with that which has been but re- 
cently added to our stock of information,—to arrange and settle all our newly 
acquired ideas and helps,—before we proceed much farther into the wilderness 
of science and art. Hence it may be well not to adopt hastily and in too large 
a measure the new lights and truths which are perpetually breaking in upon us; 
but like the patient under the hand of the oculist, prepare ourselves for the 
full enjoyment of the beams °f light, by guarding against too fierce a glare 
whilst the visual organ is yet weak and unpractised. Nevertheless every ac- 
cession to the interests of science and humanity must be hailed with satisfac- 
tion, and therefore we have sincere pleasure in giving place to the account 
which we find of * The Railway-Train-Arrester.” 


The first volume of the New Series of the Penny Magazine is just published 
by Mr. E. Baldwin, 102 Broadway, the English publisher's sole agout here,and 
we cannot help hailing its appearance 7s one of the neatest, cheapest, and most 
valuable of the popular works which are now so extensively in cemand. Thies 
excellent series has taken a somewhat higher ground than its predecessors ; that 
is to say, it has advanced a step beyond the brief articles of which they were 
composed ; it may truly be called The Book of General t seful Knowledge, and 
its embellishments, which are all important illustrations, are 0! @ vastly improv- 
ed style of execution. We cannot doubt that the work, according to its pres- 
ent plan, will be in much increased deinand, as _'t will accord with the wishes 
and enquiries of a much enlarged circle of readers. Mr. Baldwin has copies 
of this excellent volume in various bindings, and suited to every class of pur 





gaged im the preservation of true copies of more than human language ; 





moment the chaise was out of sight, and I leaned against the ba- | 





others with daring and reckless arrogance dash into the midst of bis | 


chasers. 


ot share a fate, similar according to its degree, to that of the presumptuous» 
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She Albion. 





MEMOIRS OF A SERJEANT OF THE 5TH REGIMENT 
OF FOOT. 

This little work neither challenges criticism nor merits neglect. 
ble to have accounts of military events from the peus of subalterns, however 
unlettered, as well as from those of superior officers, howe ver qualified to record 
the battles they have fought and the scenes they have witnessed. The serjeant 
and the captain witness the same events, but they see them from different points 


It is desira- 


and under different aspects. There is a minute detail familiar to the one of 
which the other is necessarily ignorant. The man who, in the eyes of his colo- 
nel, is a mere sabre-drawing, or trigger-pulling machine, sometimes happens to 
have an observant spirit, and, from his place in the hollow square, where he is 
posted rather to be shot at than to shoot, occasionally takes just views of im- 
portant moves in the game of war, and laudably distinguishes himself from the 
common shilling-a-day soldier. 

It was in the warlike year 1803, that the author of this simple narrative 
entered the 5th regiment a volunteer. We smile at the military dress of forty 
years since :— 

“The uniform of the Regiment was a long tailed coat, white pantaloons, and 
Hessian boots ; with hair tied and powdered, and a cocked hat. This was the 
dress of the officers, to which the staff serjeants bore an affinity in the hat, with 
silver laced coats. The men’s dress was perfectly white, except their stocks, 
queues, and shoes, when on oe ; but when dressed for parade, their coats 
were frog laced, with facings of gosling green, white breeches with gaiters, 
and hair tied and powdered, or, (may I acknowledge it), well whitened with 

four.” 

Waterproof coats we are familiar with. 
waterproof generals :— 

“ At Colchester we had plenty of drill, and nearly every day were under 
arms from four or five in the morning till twelve, one, or two o'clock in the 
day. It was often said that the skins of Generals Craig and Pulteney were 
insensible, for after they and ourselves had been for hours completely drenched, 
they would just raise their hats, and with perfect nomchalance exclaim ‘ J think 
at rains” ” 

Our Serjeant was sent to “dislodge the enemy from Hanover.” Narrowly 
escaping “ Davy’s locker ;” he at length landed, and after a few days arrived, 
and was quartered at Hersberg. He traversed some German forests, and ‘ rob- 
bed them of no laurels because he saw none.’’ Thence, in imitation of the 
King of France, who— 

“with twenty thousand men 
Marched up the hill and then marched down again,” 


our gallant serjeant made his way back again to the sea shore, embarked for 
England, and was safely landed on the very spot from which he had sailed six 
weeks before. Upon this expedition he remarks :— 

“* What the specific object of this towr was I never learnt, but ventured to 
‘imagine that the country had some weightier object in view by sending us out, 
than to ascertain how many peasants drink out of the same glass, or how far 
they consider themselves above the surface of the solid earth. Be this as it 
may, it enabled our commander-in-chief (I believe Lord Cathcart) to say with 
Pericles, ‘I have caused no family to put on mourning.’ ” 

At Rye, Sussex, the Serjeant’s regiment was reviewed by “ England’s Cap- 
4ain, then Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley.” In 1806 the regiment em- 
barked at Portsmouth for South America, and the reader is favoured with the 
Aumours of a hurricane :— 

“ He Rogers one of the band, whose instrument was a serpent, sat down 
as the gale increased, on the quarterdeck, holding on by a cleet to secure him- 
eelf. The ship now lahensad excessively, and on a sudden giving a lurch, 
brought her gun-wales under water, and caused Henry to drop the serpent and 
let go his hold: away they went, chasing each other from side to side, at every 
heave of the vessel, without the possibility of stopping. Such of the officers 
and men who for security, were holding on by the capstan, laughed heartily at 
this singular chase ; such a one, as the St. Leger annals could never boast of. 
One of these gentlemen losing his hold followed against his will in this curious 

mbol, and added to the merriment of his companions. It was pease and pork- 

ay : the copper was filled, but as yet there was no fire under it, when it broke 
its stanchions, scattering its contents on the deck. The round hard peas hop- 
ped about and spread everywhere, sometimes raised by the wind and forming 
such a number of arcs and lines as would puzzle a mathematician to describe, 
or rolling amongst the men’s feet, caused them to tumble one over the other, 
making a most ludicrous confusion, and producing peals of laughter that were 
heard amidst the hoarse clamour of the roaring elements.” 

The Serjeant’s exploits in South America were not so bloodless as in Han- 
over :— 

“‘On landing we were formed into brigades and divisions, the whole com- 
manded by Lieut.-General John Whitelock, who issued orders, regulating our 
march, and we then piled our arms for the night ; our first exploit was the cap- 
ture of an immense pig! ‘This ill fated prisoner was retin. into a spacious 
area, killed, roasted, and devoured.” 

This was going “the whole hog.” 

Recording the fording an American river, he quaintly observes,— 

** I ought to have remarked that in crossing the river, the water was high, so 
that the men with difficulty got their ammunition safely over. How a youn 
gentleman, Ensign Hopkins, got over I never learnt ; he was a mere boy wal 
very short.” 

ur author was at Vimeira, and gives the following touches of British valour 
in his account of that action :-— 

“ The left wing of our regiment, to which I still belonged, had nothing to do, 
but to be spectators of the fight, which took place on “the heights of Vimeira. 
Our situation was on the slope of an eminence; we saw our people promptly 
advance against the enemy’s masses, which were formed in column, and with 
which they boldly attempted to break the British lines. The attempt was vain, 
although they were ably assisted by their ordnance and howitzers, from the 
latter of which we saw the balls rise high in the air, and after describing many 
segments of a circle, they generally fell between our people, who were advan- 
cing and ourselves. Dense smoke soon after enveloped the belligerents. It 
was then we found our situation irksome ; many of our officers too high spirited 
to be thus shut out of the glowing scene, actually left us and ran into battle. 
‘Those who remained contrived a scheme for the chance of following them. 
We heard our bugles sound the charge ; we heard, or fancied we heard, the 
enemy’s fire growing stronger, when from the right of us idlers, arose the cry, 
« the Colonel is shot :’ his lady hearing this rushed through every restraint down 
the hill, which was an excuse for many of our men to follow in protection.” 

The following strictures upon the unfortunate Sir John Moore’s celebrated re- 
treat, are both curious and creditable, considering the humble station of the 
critic who makes them :— 

“Most of the military who have given an account of this retreat, have pro- 
nounced it a master-mece ; ‘which,’ say they, ‘owing to the necessity that 
called for it, was in effect equal to a victory ;’ others there are who have im- 
parted a halo to it by making an analogy between it and the return of the 
Greeks from Persia after the defeat and death of Cyrus. I am free to admit 
that much respect is due to the first of these opinions, and I allow also, that a 
retreat was necessary, but certainly not before a blow had been struck. The 
question to be resolved is, whether, had we faced Victor and been beaten, should 
we have lost as many men in killed, wounded, and missing, as we did actually 
lose in deaths on the retreat? It is doubtful. But supposing we had beaten 
him, then the case would have been reversed. Had we but advanced in the 
early part of September, the necessity for a retreat might have been prevented 
by obtaining if only one, one isolated victory ; for this, by infusing confidence 
into the Spaniards, would have changed the posture of affairs, and have effected 
a diversion favourable to the Continent, and especially to Vienna.” 

One incident of this retreat is stziking, and even poetical; the author had 
been captured by a party of French dragoons :— 

“When the confusion had a little subsided we were commanded to destroy 
our arms. I was standing viewing this work of destruction, my right arm rest- 
ing on the muzzle of my piece, my left am hanging down upon my side bleed- 
ing profusely, without hope, in a state indeed of perfect apathy ; when one of 
the prisoners seeing that | could not do it myself, offered to break my firelock 
forme. Now this was too much ! it had travelled with me from Guernsey, had 
been my gompanion in all my troubles, and was like an old friend! I could not 
bear to See it destroyed by another, and feeling a sort of desperate energy pos- 
sess me, I slipped my hartl down to the swell, raised it up, and dashing it 
against a stone, fractured the stock.” 


We wish we had no worse martial records than the “ Memoirs of a Serjeant 
of the 5th Foot.” 


In 1803 the country could boast of 





SYRIA UNDER MEHEMET ALI. 


La Syrie sous le Gouvernement de Méhémet- Ali jusqu’en 1840. Par M. Ferdi- 
nand Perrier, aide-de-camp de Soliman-Pacha pendant les Campagnes de 
1838, 1839, et 1840. 8vo. Paris, Arthur Bertrand. 1842. 

We have just received this work, and can recommend it as a well-arranged 
and complete manual of everything concerning the condition of Syria and its 
population, full of curious information relating to a country now the subject of so 
much interest, and collected by a person who had by his position every oppor- 


tunity of being well informed himself, and who shows a disposition to tell what 
he knows with as little prejudice as possible. It is no atte mpt to make an 
amusing narrative or a large took ; but the manners and customs and social 
condition of the people, the resources of the country, the vices or advantages 
of the system under which it has been governed, the different classes and tribes 
who inhabit it are described in a few words and -Wwith as little ostentation as 


possible. Yet with all this, to us the book is more 
more ayes than any of the common run of voy and travels, because 
we feel a dependance upon what is told, and are not reminded at every phrase 
that the book was made “to sell.” If any thing, we should be inclined to quar- 
rel with the minuteness of M. Perrier’s information on some subjects which’ 
were certainly never intended to be known beyond the walls of Turkish se- 


amusing, certainly much 


raglios. 

The volume contains twenty-three chapters, divided into two parts. In the 
first part, Syria is considered as a whole ; its history and topography in earlier 
times, as well as under the Turks and Egyptians, is briefly traced, and an exact 
and sufficiently comprehensive account is given (illustrated with numerous anec- 
dotes and examples) of its government and administration, jurisprudence, 
condition of property, commerce, &c. in modern times, as well as of the reli- 
gious customs, public and private manners, superstitions, &c. of the Turco- 
Arabic population. In the second part, Syria is treated with respect to the nu- 
merous different tribes of aboriginal population ; and we have interesting ac- 
counts of the manners and customs of the different sects of Druses, Metualis, 
Ausarians, Ismaelites, Kurds and Yezidis, Samaritans, Maronites, &c., with an 
account of the public history and private life of the celebrated Emir Beschir, 
and a brief narrative of the revolts of the tribes of Mount Libanus in 
1840. 

Having said thus much of the general character of this comprehensive, and 
therefore useful volume, we proceed to give a few of the extracts most charac- 
teristic of the style of its author. The following is a fair example of making 
money of an official appointment. Ismael-Bey, the cousin of Ibrahim, was go- 
vernor of Aleppo. 

“This governor bought on his own account all the monopolies of the city of 
Aleppo. Few individuals offered themselves to bid against the governor-gen- 
eral, whose agents were well-known ; and thus he obtained them at a low price. 
Besides being the only butcher, the only fruitseller, &c., his authority gave this 
governor the means of realizing other gains. At Aleppo they relate thus 
the manner in which he put off his produce. Having sown an immense field 
with radishes, and another with water-mellons, he sent for the retailers of these 
kinds of legumes and fruits. ‘For how much do you sell the radishes a piece, 
great and little !’ asked the bey. ‘ Three paras,” answered the dealers. Ismael 
immediately sends one of his mamelukes with the merchants to make them buy 
the whole field of radishes at three paras a piece, and all the radishes are count- 
ed one by one. It is true that Ismael-Bey, in order to insure a sale for those 
who buy of him, allows no other seller to come into the market as long as any 
of his produce remains on hand.” 

Turkish justice.—*“ At Antioch, in 1767, the pasha of the province was walk- 
ing along in the bazars, in order that he might be incognito: he observed a 
dealer in furs who appeared sorrowful, and whose stock in trade consisted only 
in an immense quantity of foxes’ tails. ‘What is the cause of your sorrow?’ 
asked the pasha. ‘ Alas, master,’ replied the dealer, ‘ you see your servant 
cruelly cheated by an Armenian, who has sold me these foxes’ tails very dear, 
assuring me that I should have a very advantageous market for them. But I 
have been three months without selling one, and I am now ruined.’ ‘ By the 
beard of the sultan, my master,’ replied the pasha, ‘I will cause thee to sell 
them ata high price, if thou do as I command thee. Thou shalt not sell a sin- 
gle tail for less than 300 piastres, and in a few daysthou shalt not have one left.’ 

ext day the pasha ordered the whole corporation of the Armenian merchants 
to be summoned to appear immediately before him, requiring at the same time, 
under the most severe penalties, that each of them should have the tail of a fox 
sewed to the bottom of | his robe, as a mark ef disgrace for the scandalous man- 
ner in which they traded. ‘There was soon acrowd of buyers at the shop of the 
dealer in furs, who sold all his tails very dear, and who would not give one to the 
man who had cheated him under an exorbitant price.” 

Domestic etiquette.—‘ The father, or chief of a family, enjoys always a respect 
and an authority almost unlimited ; the children are brought up in the most en- 
tire deference and submission to the will of their father; they shew him a re- 
spect which neither age, nor social position, nor any circumstance of life, can 
lessen. The son cannot sit down before his father without permission ; he only 
speaks in his presence when questioned, makes an honour of serving him and 
anticipating his least wishes. The father begins only to forego his paternal 
authority when his son is married and settled ; but the respect and deference of 
the son remain invariably the same. We have a singular example in Ibrahim 
Pasha and his father Mehemet Ali Pasha. In the hierarchy of the Ottoman em- 
pire, as pasha of Mecca and the holy places, Ibrahim is the greatest pasha in the 
empire, and all the others ought to rise at his approach. In order not to be 
wanting in what he owes to his son as dignitary, cheeast Ali Pasha, who as 
father ought not to rise at his approach, always waits for him standing, enters at 
the same time with him at any public ceremony or great presentation, as, for 
instance, at Ibrahim’s return from a long campaign. With the exception of these 
rare occasions, Ibrahim is always completely effaced before his father; he ful- 
fils towards him all the duties of a submissive and respectful son, kisses his 
hands, waits his permission to sit down, and, even with his permission, he rarely 
smokes in his presence from respect.” 

A repast in the harem.—* The evening repast in generally taken in the harem, 
The wives serve their sidi (master) with a refinement of cares and attentions 
which would be considered base and servile in the West, they are so contrary 
to our manners. The Orientals, who eat with their fingers, always wash their 
hands before and after the meal ; among the rich, three slaves bring the water- 
basin and the towels. It is the wives who perform this duty in the Sebeun ; one 
of them arrives first with a richly embroidered napkin, which she holds closely 
folded in her hands, and then, bending down with her knee on the ground, she 
throws it unfolded on the knees of the master. Another carries the water-basin 
and the vase to receive the water; kneels before him, holding the basin within 
his reach, and pours the water a drop at a time on his hands. A third after- 
wards presents him a new napkin to dry himself, and sometimes sprinkles rose- 
water on his beard. The master sits alone, or with one or two of his wives 
whom he chooses to invite, whilst the others use their best endeavours to divert 
and amuse him, by singing or playing on some instruments. ‘The Mussulman 
ladies of a certain rank disdain to dance, and leave that exercise, which they 
consider ignoble, to the alméas, who make a trade of it.” : 





TRAGICAL DEATH OF MADAME DE GANGES. 

She was one of the beauties of the court of Louis XIV., and known as “ La 
Belle Provengale,” a rich widow, though only twenty-two years of age, when, 
in 1658, she married the Marquis de Ganges. The first years of their marriage 
passed happily, but dissipation on the one side, and coquetry on the other, led 
to misunderstandings. I: is said, that both the brothers of the Marquis were in 
love with her, and that on her rejecting their overtures, they agreed to unite in 
seeking revenge, and poison her : 

‘Madame de Ganges swallowed the poison in chocolate ; but either it was 
not sufficiently strong, or it was weakened by the mixture, for she was only 
slightly ill. The crime, however was publicly known at Avignon. Subse- 
quently, Madame de Ganges agreed to accompany her husband to pass the au- 
tumn at his estate of Ganges. ‘There are always some little circumstances in 
all histories that are inexplicable. It seems that this unfortunate woman fore- 
saw her end ; for, in a letter written to her mother, dated from the Chateau de 
Ganges, she said she had passed through the gloomy avenues of that melan- 
choly abode with a feeling of horror. * * Her husband left her in 
the chateau with his two brothers, and returned to Avignon. Some time before 
leaving that town, Madame de Ganges had inherited a considerable property ; 
and what provesthat she did not think with confidence of her husband or of his 
relations was, that she had made a will at Avignon, in which, in case of her 
death, she gave the administration of her property to her mother, Madame de 
Rosan, until her children came of age. This will became a subject of perse- 
cution from her brothers-in-law, and she was weak enough to consent to revoke | 
it. Hardly was the act of revocation signed than a new attempt at poisoning | 
was tried. It did not succeed, but the brothers had advanced too far in crime | 
to recede. Oneday, Madame de Ganges, confined to her bed by illness, saw 
her two brothers enter the room ; the Abbé having a pistol and acup of poison, 
the other holding a drawn sword. ‘You must die,’ said they; ‘choose the 
manner of your death ;’ Madame de Ganges, almost out of her senses, threw 
herself from her bed at the feet of the two wretches, and asked of what crime 
she was guilty. ‘Choose the manner of your death!’ was the only reply. 
Finding no help within reach, and all resistance useless, the unfortunate lady 
took the cup of poison, and drank it, while the Abbé held a pistol to her throat. 
This horrible scene over, the two brothers fastened their victim into her room, 


scene, and before she expired implored the mercy of God on her assassins. 
Her husband, who it appears had absented himself from his chateau during these 
last scenes, was with her at her death, and there was strong presumptive evi- 
dence against him ; but his wife, even under the torture she was suffering, al- 
ways compassionate in disposition, did all in her power to dissipate those sus- 
picions. he Parliament of Toulouse, by an act passed in 1667, condemned 
the Abbé and the Chevalier de Ganges to be (according to the French law- 
term) ‘ Rompus par contumace.’ The Marquis de Ganges had his estates con- 
fiscated : he was degraded from his rank, and condemned to a perpetual exile. 
The Chevalier escaped to Malta, and was killed in fighting against the Turks. 
The Abbé de Ganges fled into Holland, and there, under a feigned name, ad- 
ventures happened to him that might form a romance.”—Madame de Sevigne 
and her Contemporaries. 
— 


Galvanism.—Fifty-one years ago, an Italian priest, Galvani, preparing some 
frogs for his frugal meal, observed, as doubtless many thousands had observed 
before, that the muscles of the animals quivered as the nerves connected with 
them happened to be touched by a metallic substance. He lived in an age of 
chemical and electrical discovery, and he traced by successive experiments the 
principle of a phenomenon, for which, simple and indifferent as it seemed, he 
could not account by any law of nature. The re led to the develop- 
ment of that amazing power, which, from the name of its discoverer, is called 
galvanic electricity—a power which, in the hands of Sir Humphry Davy, ana- 
lyzed substances thought simple into previously unknown metals ; which within 
50 years has supplied telegraphs in some places, superceded steam in more nu- 
merous instances : superseded the printer’s, engraver's, and sculptor’s labour ; 
which (the least honourable of its triumphs) enables the engineer at a safe dis- 
tance—a distance of miles, if necessary—to spring mines, or enables him, as in 
the case of the Royal George, to violate the peace of the great deep with tre- 
mendous explosions, himself remaining all the while in perfect security. The 
last of the achievements of this mighty power is so wonderful, that, though a 
a little beyond our present purpose, we cannot forego the opportunity of men- 
tioning it forthe gratification of eur fair readers. It is age painting. 
A drawing is made—no matter how simple—no matter how complicated: the 
task of copying and perpetuating it is the same to the marvellous agent employ- 
ed; and from this drawing alone, without any recourse to etching ground or 
burin, a perfect copperplate is obtained in a few hours, at the cost of a few shil- 
lings—a cornea if we may so say, copied by the hand of nature, certainly 
by a natural operation, and therefore more exquisitely faithful to the original 
than the most accomplished artist could execute. 


Duelling.—An affair has just occurred ina certain northern city, which has 
occasioned some amusement to the lieges. A young gentleman belonging to 
the beau monde, was ambitious to become possessed of a pair of whiskers,and made 
application to a friend to whom nature had been particularly bountiful in regard 
to that article, to be instructed as to the method of furnishing himself with the 
desired ornament. The friend promised to comply, and presented him with a 
pot of ointment with which he was to anoint the parts on which he wished 
to raise a crop. The ointment was used accordingly, and produced— 
not whiskers, but blisters. An offence of this heinous description nothing but 
blood could atone. A challenge was given and accepted—the parties met— 
and, somewhat abated of their first ardour, faced each other with mortal intent 
and weapons loaded with cork ; though it is due to their valour to mention, that 
they believed them to be charged with a heavier material. On the word being given, 
shots were duly exchanged, and one of the parties, the challenged, fell over- 
powered by deadly terror. The seconds, to continue what they intended for a 
joke, but which was certainly carried a little too far, applied a handkerchief 
stained with red ink to hisside. At this sanguinary spectacle, the challenger, 
believing he had done murder, took to flight, and was with difficulty so much 
reassured as to appear again in public.—Edinburgh Witness. 





RS. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received one case of French Bonnets ; 
also, a case of Satin Capottes, with a general assortment of Straws, fancy and 
plain. She has also received some beautiful little novelties. Mar. 19-3t. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic!e of household furniture, without which no room, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Blinds; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. ' 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, NY. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar. 12-if. 


A CARD. 


A GENTLEMAN from Europe, (England), having devoted ten years to the study of 
Literature, Philosophy, and the Arts and Sciences, under an English Divine, wish- 
es to form an engagement as private tutor to two or three of the most distinguished 
families ; he has a most correct knowledge of Music, the Harp, Pianoforte, and sing 

ing, and as an amateur would have no objection to give lessons in this delightful art ; 
the Latin language, &c. Any commuhication through the Albion would meet with 
immediate attention and a further explanation by letter. The highest recommenda- 
tions givenif required—private lectures in the above departments—New York or 
Philadelphia would be preferred. Feb. 19-2m. 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 


4 high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also onthe public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T,is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is = up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or * Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform thetrade that he has removed from No. 109 
ard 111 Beekman street, to No.71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 








constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above weil known articles 
which will be otfered on favourable terms. May 8. 
Dr, ELLIOTT 
“ OCULIST 
and 


OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 
E sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is affor ed at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836.) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 

ived their education in Europe. sie 
“her. T. J. Lundy, 8. C.L. of University College, Oxford—Principal : Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B.A., Gaius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal: Mr. W. Miller, Trinity College, 
Dublin—Mathematical Master: Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and Drawing 
Master; Mr. S. Phillh,* -Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention fs,tid to the morals, manners, and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 
cient inevery branch. The Met eens apr eee the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of tr@velling very moderate. ; 

All necessary vartioulars my be haown by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada Sept. 25-6m. 








LADY having some leisuré hours, would take a few additional Music pupils at her 
A own residence, No. 3 Mercér street, or would attend at the houses ¢ t — oe 
an. 22-tf. 


would favor her with their patronage. 


OCK WINES—Now landing frm the Maria and Adriana— 

50 dozen Rudesheimer, vintage of 1834. 

50 do Hockheimer, d& 1834. 

5 cases Leibfraumilch, d 1834, 
Also in store : , 
25 cases Meternich Schloss Johanne 
the castle. Every bottle is stamped wit 

butler. For sale by 

Mar. 5-3t. 
INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT O 
TURES, AND OTHER DISEASES O 
y he undersigned, formerly Professor of Surger 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New 











erger,received by the subscribers, direct from 
he Prince’s seal, and the labels signed by his 


A BININGER & CO. 141 Broadway. 
CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRICj 
SHE URINARY ORGANS. | 

in the College of Physicians and 
rk, and in the Medical College 











and departed, promising to send her a confessor. When left alone, her first 
thought was how to escape ; her second, to try by every means to bring up the 
poison which she had swallowed. She succeeded in part by putting her long 
hair down her throat, and, getting to the window, she threw herself, half naked, | 
into the court, a distance of twenty-two feet from the ground. But how was | 
she to escape from her murderers, who were the masters of the chateau? The | 
compassion of a servant caused him to open a door through the stables intothe 
open country, and she took refuge in the farmer's house near. The Chevalier 





i 


de Ganges, who had seemed less ferocious than his brother, followed her, and 
made the farmer believe her to be out of her mind. He followed her from 
chamber to chamber with his sword drawn, and just as she was escaping from 
the house, gave her several wounds, the violence of which was so great that 
part of the sword remained in her shoulder. At her cries, the Abbé, who had 
remained at the door to prevent persons from entering, came in with the crowd, | 
and, furious at seeing Madame de Ganges still alive, he fired a pistol that missed 
her. The witnesses, hitherto terrified, threw themselves 1 pon the Abbé, who 


made his escape. Madame de Ganges lived nineteen days after this horrible 


t he has established an institu- 


of Ohio, be to inform the Medical Profession th 
¢ ete Iculous Affections,Strictures, 


tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under C3 
Fistulz, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. : 

The following reasons have induced him to establish thi. $ Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experianced great difficulty 5! precuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-hous €8 and hotels, t 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and a lowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or Yutting for stone in the 
bladder,) and it is well known that few surgeons have sufficidg®t patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the int struments necessary for 














that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined &° 4 Very limited num- 
ber. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners deg’ OUNNg their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel thyg™selves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained @p=Perience. : 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the unde’ signed has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases Of the urmary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public . ‘ 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or pete letter, to hin 


at No. 9 Park Place, New York. 
an. 1-\. 


ALBAN GoLpst a!TH, M.D 


Ci 


March 26, 
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COMPARATIVE LOSSES OF THE ENGLISH AND 
OF THE FRENCH IN MEMORABLE ENGAGEMENTS. 
From the United Service Journal. 


In order that some degree of confidence may be placed in the following re- 
marks and statement of losses in the various engagements, we adduce as our 
authorities the undermentioned works, viz. :—Memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; Life of the Duke of Marlborough ; Annals of the Peninsular Cam- 
paigns ; History of the Peninsular War; Dispatches of the Duke of Welling- 
ton; History of Europe ; Battle of Waterloo. 


CAMPAIGNS IN BAVARIA, SWABIA, BRABANT, FLANDERS, AND 
HAINAULT. 

Battle of Schellenberg —The losses of the British and their allies were re- 
ported to have been 5500 men, and those of their opponents 9500. In announc- 
ing this success to the Queen, Marlborough ascribed it “‘ to the particular bless- 
ing of God, and the unparalled bravery of the troops. It was because the 
British thoughf that nothin could stand before them, because they felt and 
knew themselves capable of doing whatever could be done by determined cour- 
age, that they won the victory.” 

Battle of Blenherm.—The losses of the British and their allies were 12,000 
men, but the casualties of the French were not less than 40,000, including the 
deserters. ‘The battle was well fought : the French, however, for the sake of 
palliating the defeat, depreciated the conduct of their unsuccessful General. 

Battle of Ramillies—The enemy lost 13,000 men, but the British and their 
allies only 3633. The French thought themselves sure of victory, because of 
their numbers and the character of their chosen troops ; but the moment that 
confidence was gone a panic came upon them. 

Battle of Oudenard.—The losses of the British and allies were 83500 men, 
and those of the enemy 6000. Scarcely any artillery was used on either side 
—the fate of the battle having been decided by :musketry 

Battle 4 Malplaquet.—The loss of the conquerors was greater than that of 
the French, the former being 18,250 men, and the latter only 14,000, This 
was the most murderous action of the whole war, and the best-fought battle in 
which the French were defeated. Every one was at his post, and the troops en- 
gaged with cheerfulness and resolution. There remained no cause to palliaie, 
no subterfuge to cover, the defeat which the French had sustained. They 
could not impute it to want of confidence in their commander, or want of skill ; 
to want of conduct or courage in the army, or in any part of it ; nor to any er- 
rorof any kind. They had stood their ground well; men, officers, and their 
commander had done their best ; the only blunder committed was by the Dutch ; 
and, owing to that and the advantage of their post, the French had inflicted a 
loss greater by nearly one-third than what they had sustained, notwithstanding 
which they had been beaten. The consequence was that they never afterwards 
ventured to meet Marlborough in the field. 

The manner in which Marlborough, without any extraordinary severity, made 
his army a model for its discipline and good behaviour, will not be considered 
the least remarkable nor the least meritorious part of his character. In his 
first interview with Eugene, that Prince expressed his admiration at the appear- 
ance of the men. He had heard much of the English cavalry, he said, which 
was reviewed before him, and he found it to be the best appointed and the finest 
that he had ever seen; money, of which there was no want in England, 
could buy clothes and accoutrements, but nothing could purchase the spirit 
which he saw in their looks ; and that spirit was an earnest of victory. 


CAMPAIGNS IN SPAIN, PORTUGAL, AND FRANCE. 

Battle of Vimiero.—The loss of the British was 700 men, and that of the 
enemy 3000. The French advanced like men accustomed to victory, but 
suffered severely, especially from Shrapnel! shells, at the commencement of 
the action ; subsequently from the charge of the bayonet, which weapon, in- 
vented by the French, was made for British hands. The French came to the 
charge bravely, and stood it fora moment: in that moment their foremost 
rank fell “like a line of grass before the mower.” The bodies of about 300 
French grenadiers, who had fallen in this charge, were counted upon the field. 

Battle of Corunna.—Loss of the British 800 men, and that of the French 
2000. Never was any battle fought under heavier disadvantages. The French 
force exceeded 20,000 men; the British were not 15,000 strong. ‘The supe- 
riority in artillery was equally great. If the moral and physical state of the 
two armies be considered, the disadvantages under which our soldiers laboured 
were still greater: the French, equipped with the stores which they had over- 
taken on the road, elated witha pursuit wherein no man had been forced be- 
yond his strength. and hourly receiving reinforeements to their already supe- 
rior numbers ; the English, in a state of misery to which no army, perhaps, 
had ever before been reduced till after a total defeat—having lost their muli- 
tary chest, their stores, their baggage, their horses, their sick, their wound- 
ed, their women, their children--everything but their innate, indomitable 
courage. 

Battle of Talavera.—l.oss of the British and Spaniards 6268 men, and of 
the French 8794. The losses of the former are chiefly to be attributed to the 
close and well-directed fire of the French artillery, which would have produced 
more serious effects had not the different brigades been ordered to lie down on 
the ground, under the crest of a ridge, to cover themselves from the full action 
of the guns, until the approach of the attacking columns of the enemy. The 
batteries, mounting fifty guns, at one period made fearful chasms in their ranks ; 
and the English guns, greatly inferior both in number and weight of metal, 
could make no adequate reply. The loss of the French was in some measure 
caused by their system of attack in close column, the inherent vice of which 
became at once apparent. The British regiments, drawn up three deep, kept 
up an incessant rolling fire on the front of the enemy, while those on either 
side, inclining forwards, and directing their fire against both flanks of the co- 
lumn, soon occasioned so frightful a carnage that even the intrepidity of the 
Imperial veterans sunk under the trial, and the whole broke, and fell back in 
confusion. ‘This battle,’’ says Jomini, “ at once restored the reputation of 
the British Army, which during a century had declined. It was now ascer- 
tained that the English infantry could dispute the palm with the best in Eu- 
rope.”’ 

Battle of Busaco.—Loss of the British and Allies 1300 men, and of the 
French 4800. ‘Though the British guns, on the left of the position, were 
worked with extraordinary rapidity and effect, yet nothing could stop the un- 
daunted advance of the French troops, until the bayonets of the 43rd and 52nd 
Regiments sparkled in their sight. The head of the French column fired, but 
in vain ; both its flanks were overlapped by the English line, and three terrible 
discharges, within a few yards’ distance, drove them headlong back with pro- 
digious s!aughter. ‘The attack on the British right met with no better success, 
notwithstanding the ardour and gallantry of the French, who, undismayed and 
unbroken by the fire of twenty pieces of ordnance, made good their advance 
into the English position, and were beginning to deploy to the right and left. 
General Picton, with the Third Division, supported by Leith, with the Fifth, 
however, charged them with such vigour, that the enemy, after a desperate 
struggle, were hurled back in wild confusion. 

Battle of Barrosa.—l.oss of the British 1200 men, and that of the French 
2000. The enemy, as usual, came on in column, preceded by a cloud of 
daring light troops, who concealed the direction of the attack by a rapid fire. 
Laval’s division, unchecked by the admirably weil-directed fire of the British 
guns, reached the British line, when they were broken and driven back by the 
gallai. and determined charge of the 28th and 87th Regiments. <A bloody 
contest ensued on the other side of the position ; the fire of musketry and ar- 
tillery from the heights occasioned great loss to the British ; but at length the 
French were forced back with dreadful slaughter. for the best troops of France 
have never been able to stand against the British bayonet. 

Battle of Fuentes d’ Onore.—In this engagement, the casualties on each side 
amounted to 1500 men, and neither could claim decided advantages. Nothing 
could exceed the skill and boldness with which the Horse Artillery manceuvred, 
thereby contributing materially to the support of the infantry. At one period 
of the attack, England's sun of victory was partially obscured, but the tactics 
of her chief, and the indomitable valour of her soldiers dispelled the passing 
cloud, and added fresh lustre to their country's glory. Slowly, and in perfect 
order, did the unflinching and well-disciplined squares of British infantry retire 
for many miles, flanked by the impetuous cuirassiers, and pressed in rear by 
the columns and batteries of Ney. In vain their thundering squadrons swept 
round the serried bands of British, and concealed for a time the watchful and 
self-confident bayonets: again did the unbroken and undaunted squares emerge 

trom the blaze of French cuirasses, pursuing their steady way amidst a territic 
fire, until they had finally taken up their ground, where they stood firm as a 
rock to receive their antagonists. From the attack, however, of such an enemy 
as he had now encountered, Massena recoiled, and the gallant British retained 
their well-earned position. In the village of Fuentes d’Onore, the French 
were diiven through the streets with great slaughter by a charge of the 7lst, 
79th, and 88th Regiments, when the bayonets crossed, and the Imperial Guards 
(some of whom were lifted from the ground in the shock, and borne backwards 
a lew paces,) were forced to give ground before the Highland regiments. This 
action severely mortified the French General 


he had been beaten by an army 
numerically inferic 


. to his own, and weaker in cavalry, upon ground which was 

rrahlo har aw P . } . re } 

favourable for that arm, and which the Duke of Wellington would not have 
It was an action in which the 


chosen had circumstances permitted a choice 


skill and promptitude of the British commander, and the gallantry and steadi- 
ness of the Allied troops had been evinced throughout. 

Battle of Albuera.—Loss of the British and Allies 6032, and of the French 
8000. The manceuvres of Soult before, and during the battle, were bold and 
masterly. He seized at once on the vulnerable point of the position, and re- 
fused to relax his grasp while it was possible to retain it. ‘The issue of the 
day seemed at one time more than doubtful ; and nothing but the most deter- 
mined and devoted courage saved the Allies from a defeat, of which the con- 
sequences would have been worse than the immediate slaughter. All seemed 
lost ; for not only were the heights, the key of the position, taken, and crowned 
with the enemy’s infantry and artillery, but the British brigade which had ad- 
vanced to retake them, had almost all perished in the attempt. But amidst 
all this confusion, the courage of the British, by a kind of natural instinct, led 
them to the enemy, and retrieved the fortune of theday. Neither party would 
recede, though the fire was maintained within pistol-shot. A deep gully which 
ran between the combatants, prevented the use of the British bayonet, and at 
this awful crisis ammunitio», from the rapidity of the discharges, began to fail. 
The fate of the day was at last changed, and the victory won by the critical 
advance of a division which was still fresh, and also of a reserve brigade. 
Marshal Soult is stated to have observed, ‘‘ There is no beating these troops, 
in spite of their Generals ; I always thought them bad soldiers, but now I am 
sure of it; for I turned their right, and penetrated their centre: they were 
completely beaten ; the day was mine, and yet they did not know it, and would 
not run.” 

Battle of Salamanca.—Loss of the British and Allies 5200 men, and of the 
French 14,000. By a false movement of Marmont, the left wing of the French 
army was entirely separated from the main body; on perceiving which, Wel- 
lington’s resolution was immediately taken, and he emphatically exclaimed, 
‘At last I have them.”’ The onset fell on the French disunited, scattered, and 
partly in mareh, and exemplified another instance of success attending the ob- 
lique mode of attack, when applied by a skilful General, and falling on an un- 
wary adversary. ‘The British rushed towards the enemy amidst a storm of 
bullets, which seemed to shear away the very surface of the earth over which 
the soldiers moved. Undaunted by this, as well as the rapid fire of the artille- 
ry, they continued to advance. Their opponents resisted manfully ; but at one 
point, pressed by the British bayonets, and astounded by a successful and mur- 
derous charge of cavalry, the French were routed: at another point the tide of 
battle was turning against the British and Portuguese, who were suddenly sur- 
prised by French masses, galled by a rapid fire from the infantry, and subjected 
to a desperate charge of cavalry, who rushed _upon them in all the pride of vic- 
tory. The crisis of the battle had arrived, and terminated gloriously for the 
British : reserves were judiciously brought up to the centre by their Comman- 
der, who was in every part of the action where danger required his presence : 
the unflinching British were swept down by hundreds, but notwithstanding the 
iron hail, marched steadily forward, and regaimed the lost ground. On every 
favourable point, where the enemy attempted to stand, they were charged and 
repulsed by the bayonet ; and as darkness obscured the horizon, the proud Bri- 
tish ascended the summit of the dearly-contested height, and found that the 
enemy, taking advantage of a forest, had rapidly disappeared, and left the vic- 
tors undisputed masters of the field. 

Battle of Vittoria.—Loss of the British and Allies 4914 men, and of the 
French 8000. The commencement of this action was the attack of the heights 
held by the French, and as usual, the British bayonets would take no denial. 
The enemy having retired, and the Allies having crossed the river Zadorra, the 
con est was maintained with great obstinacy, the enemy retreating, but keep- 
ing upa hot fire from their artillery : the Allies advancing by echellons of bat- 
talions in two or three lines, according to the nature of the ground, and the 
French retiring before them in the most orderly manner, and taking advantage 
of every favourable opportunity to make a stand. At length, being attacked 
successively at every point, they were so rapidly repulsed, and finally so totally 
routed, that they were unable to hold any position long enough to enable them 
to withdraw their artillery and baggage. Never was an army, even of raw 
volunteers, reduced to such a state of total wreck. 

Battles of the Pyrenees.—Loss of the British and Allies 6000 men, and of 
the French 8000. During the attack and defence of the various positions held 
by the two armies, great ability was manifested on both sides. Seldom indeed 
has the art of war beea displayed with such skill, and upon such difficult 
ground ; but foot by foot did the British overcome their determined foe ; and 
lowering the confidence of Marshal Soult, made him feel how little he could ex- 





pect to succeed against such troops and such acommander. Never was the aid 
ef the British bayonet more necessary than in these actions: numerous and 
brillliantly successful were the charges ; on one day every regiment in one di- 
| vision charged with the bayonet, and four of the regiments even four times. In 

vain did the French, with cries of ‘ Vive l’Empereur !”’ advance with the fruit- 

less hope of penetrating our position : calmly did the Fourth division await their 
| approach, reserving their fire till the enemy had advanced within a few paces, 

then pouring in a murderous volley, they charged their opponents, and drove 
| them headlong back wit! prodigious slaughter. 

Battle of Orthes —The loss of the Allies amounted to about 2300, and that 
of the French to about 14,000, the greater part of the laiter being by desértion ; 
the conscripts during the rout having thrown away their arms, and taking this 
opportunity of escaping from compulsory service. The tide of success at one 
period of the attack flowed in favour of the enemy, and the fire from the French 
artillery was fearfully destructive. The crisis was urgent, and the Duke of 
Wellington, with the greatest promptitude, at once decided on changing the 
dian of attack. His orders having been communicated to the Allied troops, 
| they advanced steadily under a heavy fire; every regiment in the Third Di- 
| vision was hotly engaged: they however drove the French from height tu 

height, and finally gained the summit of the main position. There a severe 

| struggle ensued ; on no former occasion had the enemy fought so well when 
| opposed to British troops: it was the only action in which they came fairly to 
the bayonet ; but the determination which brought them to that sure trial, 
| could not sustain them in it ; and, giving up all hope of a successful resistance, 
they commenced their retreat, formed squares, and continued to retire in 
admirable order; and though warmly pursued, and suffering severely from 
|the British guns, they took advantage of every favourable position which the 
| ground afforded. Marshal Soult, in whom nothing was that day wanted which 
| could be required of a commander in the field, was compelled to withdraw his 
wings when the centre had thus been forced, and to order a general retreat. 
Their movements quickened as soon as they perceived the Second Division and 
| a brigade of cavalry moving towards a point that would cut off their further re- 
{treat. The march of each party was accelerated until it became a run; and 
the French at last broke so completely, that no resemblance of a column was 
'remaining. An eye-witness stated, ‘that in the battle the French met the 
charge like lions, but that the pursuit was like hare-hunting; prisoners were 
literally caught by the skirts as they ran.” 

Battle of Toulouse.—Loss of the British and their Allies 4700, the loss of 
| the enemy was not known ; but, from the circumstances of their position, they 
| are believed to have suffered less than the Allied troops. At the commence- 
|ment of the action the leading divisions were exposed to a heavy cannonade 
| from all the guns of the enemy's works; and those guns throughout the day 
| were served with great spirit and correctness, ‘Toulouse having been an artille- 
| ry school since the Revolution. A well-directed fire of grape threw the Spa- 
| niards into considerable confusion, and the enemy, taking advantage of this 

circumstance, made a general attack, in which they were partially successful. 

|'This was not the only period in which the fortune of the day seemed propi- 
tious to the enemy. In attempting to carry the ¢éte du pont at Pont Yumean, 
the British were repulsed, and suffered severely. In the meanwhile, Marshal 
Beresford was more successful at the other extremity of the line. The Sixth 
Division, notwithstanding a severe fire from the enemy’s artillery, steadily 
and boldly advanced ; and, finally carrying the principal redoubt on the right 
with the bayonet, established themselves on the crest of the position. The 
Fourth Division was similarly fortunate ; and, driving their opponents beyond 
the entrenchments, took up ground on the left of the Sixth Division. The 
British Artillery, which could not be brought earlier into the immediate scene 
vf action, in consequence of the state of the roads, having now arrived, the 
movement of the troops was continued along the ridge. Marshal Soult con- 
ceiving that advantage might be taken of the interval between the divisions, 
directed a powerful attack to be made onthe Sixth Division. Instead of wait- 
ing to receive the assault of the enemy, this gallant body of men moved boldly 
forward to meet the foe, and by a most courageous charge at once routed them 
This success was vigorously followed up; in vain did the re solute and able 
tactitian Soult change his front ; the bravery of the victorious division, by its 
practice, set at defiance all theory, and the enemy, not considering it prudent to 
be assaulted in their remaining works, withdrew from the struggle, leaving their 
intrepid adversaries masters of the field. 


Battle of Waterloo.—We had purposed to have passed over this glorious 
battle, which affected the destinies of the whole civilised globe, feeling assured 
of the total impossibility of our being able to compress sufficiently any account 
of the several engagements which took place during this mult'tudinous battle, 
as it may justly be designated ; but, we feel ourselves called upon thus briefly to 
notice this memorable epoch ma soldier's reminiscences this Battle of Giants 
Never was there an attack more tremendous,nor a resistance more firm,unshake n 
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of madness, but they could not wrest victory from the hands of the British. Ne- 
ver was there a more bloody affair: the dead on both sides could not be num- 
bered ; and, though a day of glory, it was likewise a day of sorrow for Britain : 
if we triumph in it as the proudest, we must also mourn it as the most sa i- 
nary of our battles. Buonaparte is reported to have said, “These English 
fight well, but they must soon give way.” Soult replied, “That he much 
doubted if they would ever give way.” ‘¢ And why?” said Napoleon. Soult 
answered, “the believed they would sooner be cut to pieces.” The Duke of 
Wellington stated, that he considered Buonaparte did his duty, and fought the 
battle with infinite skill, perseverance, and bravery; and, in ascribing the vic- 
tory to the superior physical force and constancy of British soldiers, he added, 
never had he fought so hard for victory,and never from the allantry of the 
enemy had he been so nearly beaten. During the action, the gallant Duke was 
everywhere to be found, encouraging, guiding the troops, and, like the genius 
of the storm, borne upon its wings, directing its thunder where to burst. The 
contest raised the glory of England to the highest pitch, and gave the last and 
most decisive proof, that in every age and every country, under every disad- 
vantage of numbers and situation, from the days of Cressy and Agincourt to 
the present times, by land and sea, the British have ever been victorious over 
their ancient and presumptuous foes. 

The French had persuaded Europe, as well as themselves, that Buonaparte 
was the greatest military genius of past or present times; that his Generals 
were all perfect tactitians ; and that the troops of the Grande Nation were the 
best in the world. This opinion was at its height when the Duke of Welling- 
ton commenced his glorious and unparalleled career in Portugal and Spain ; but 
every operation of the British army under his command tended to remove this 
film from the eyes of our too vain antagonists; and also satisfied our own 
troops, as well as the whole world, that the dormant energies and innate cour- 
age of British soldiers needed but the proper stimulant, and a fair field to ena- 
ble them to react the valiant deeds of their ancestors, who had emblazoned in 
the pages of immortality the actions of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, as 
proud beacons for their posterity, who have proved themselves apt scholars in 
acquiring military fame, and can with satisfaction and exultation point to the 
record of the victories of Marlborough in the last age, and also to those in the 
present century cf his unconquered and perfect successor, who never attacked 
the French without defeating them; who, in retreating, retired in such order as 
neither to raise the hopes of the enemy nor to abate those of his own troops ; 
who never gave an opportunity, and never lost one ; whose movements were 
so rapid as even to deceive and astonish the active French; who foiled General 
after General, defeated army after army, captured fortress after fortress; and 
who exhibits to an admiring world and grateful nation the rare union of a true 
Christian, ever victorious Commander, and upright statesman—the immortal 
Wellington. Truly, indeed, may the talented historian assert, ‘‘ His campaigns 
were sanctified by the cause ; they were sullied by no cruelties, no crimes ; the 
chariot-wheels of his triumphs were followed by no curses ; his laurels are en- 
twined with the amaranths of righteousness ; and upon his death-bed he may 
remember his victories amongst his good works.” 








THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

On Monday, January 17, the ceremony of laying the first stone of the new 
Royal Exchange took place. To see deposited in the earth the first stone of a 
great building, whichis to be the future mart of that city ‘“‘ whose merchants 
are princes” and who by their industry, skill, and talents are well entitled to 
take the lead in the direction of that system of commerce which has been the 
main source of this country’s prosperity and pre-eminence, must, under any cir- 
cumstances, be an object of strong and vivid interest with all classes of the 
metropolis. But in order to invest this scene with an interest of a still more 
touching character ; in order at once to illustrate for the people of other lands, 
and to impress on our own, the fact, of which we may well be proud, that the 
working of our government is never clogged by party differences when great 
works of art are to be undertaken or fostered, the merchants of London 
deemed it right to solicit the attendance of Prince Albert with her Majesty’s 
present advisers. 

The day was, fortunately, most propitious. Though it was announced that 
no one would be admitted into the pavilion before twelve o'clock (an intima- 
tion by the way, which was very judicious, for it saved a great deal of crushing 
and annoyance at the door,) the streets were crowdtd from an early hour, and 
Cornhill presented quite a gay appearance, from the number of ladies in the 
windows anxiously waiting to catch a glimpse of Prince Albert. The people 
appeared to be exceedingly well-tempered, and in the best spirits. 

The pavilion in which the ceremony took place was erected by W.Tite,Esq., 
F.R.S., the distinguished architect to whom is committed the care of presiding 
over the erection of the building; and certainly nothing could be more light, 
elegant, and imposing than its effect. It was upwards of 80 feet high, and 
300 feet incireumference. Around the amphitheatre were 11 tiers of seats 
rising gradually to the height of 24 feet. ‘The seats, as well as the floor of the 
tent, were covered with crimson drapery, the reserved seats in front being fes- 
tooned with the same, and at the back a tastefully-designed festoon of crimson 
and white drapery, confined at certain distances by ruse‘tes, went round the 
entire walls of the tent. The floor or platform on which the stone was placed 
was 40 feet in diameter, and there were two chairs of state placed in front of 
the stone, for the accommodation of his Royal Highness Prince Albert ind the 
Lord Mayor. Over the entrance to the tent was an orchestra for the band, the 
front of which was decorated wih drapery, on which ihe royal and city arme, 
the arms of the various city companies, and of Sir Thomas Gresham, were 
emblazoned. ‘The band of the 2d Life Guards was in attendance, and beguiled 
the time till the arrival of his Royal Highness by performing various popular 
overtures. Ona pedestal on either side of the entrance was placed a very 
beautiful model of the intended building ; one of them representing its wes- 
tern front, and the other the merchant's quadrangle. The tent was lighted by 
a circular chandelier, containing about 50 gas-lights, and when the entire am- 
phitheatre was filled, the whole presented a spectacle of great animation and 
brilliancy. The general expense incurred in the erection of the amphitheatre, 
and other preparatory matters is estimated at £1000. 

The stone, which was of granite, and several tons weight, was divided into 
two compartuy ats, the one portion being fixed in its proper position, and the 
other suspended over it at the height of about two feet by strong ropes and pul- 
lies, and further supported by four upright pieces of timber. 

Before twelve o'clock most of the members of the Royal Exchange com- 
mittee were in attendance. ‘They were distinguished by their handsomely de- 
corated and gilt wands. They also wore a broad blue ribbon round the neck, 
from which was suspended a silver medal commemorative of the occasion. On 
the one side was a beautiful medallion of her Majesty, and on the other an ap- 
propriate inscription. When the doors were thrown open there were not more 
than 40 or 50 persons present, but the visitors shortly afterwards began to ar- 
rive in quick succession, at one o'clock almost all the seats, with the excep- 
tion of those in the first row, reserved for the most distinguished guests, were 
occupied. 

The children of the charity school of the ward of Broad-street were ranged 
on either side of the passage leading to t'\e tent, but shortly after two o’clock 
they were brought in and placed immediately in front of the orchestra. 

The Lord Mayor and Aldermen, with the Sheriffs, the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Joint Gresham Committee, and the principal officers of the corpo- 
ration of London, were in attendance at the Guildhall at half-past one o’clock 
precisely, to receive his Royal Highness, who was introduced to the Lord May- 
or in the Common Council Chamber, where William Tite, Esq., F.R.S., the 
architect, submitted the plans of the new building to his Royal Highness. 
A procession from thence to the site of the New Royal Exchange was then 
formed. 

At half-past two o’clock her Majesty's ministers mete their appearance at 
the pavilion, and were heartily cheered. At last Prince Aibert entered the 
building, and was most warmly received. He walked up to the chair with a 
modest, quiet air, which was most prepossessing. He was dressed in a plain 
dark green frock-coat with velvet collar, a black stock, withuct any shirt collar, 
brown cloth trousers, rather tightly made, and boots. 

The scarlet robes of the aldermen, the full military dress of Sir H. Hardinge, 
and some other officers of high rank in her Majesty’s service, aud the pe: sons 
of Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, &c., in the Windsor uniform, had a very 
imposing effect as allrose at the national anthem. His Royal Highness took his 
station by the side of the stone, where he was attended by four members of the 
committee, bearing the glass bottle for the coin, a glass brick with an English 
inseription incrusted thereon, the mallet, an the level. 

The chairman of the Joint Gresham Committee, bearing the trowel, then took 
his station on the side of the stone opposite his Royal Highness. The architect 
after him took his station on another side of the stone, and exhibited the models 
of the New Exchange. The clerk of the committee took his place opposite 
the architect, with the plate on which the inscription was engraved. The 


| member of the committee, bearing the glass bottle, then held it to Prince Al- 


bert, who placed therein the coin which he received from Sir James Shaw, 
Sart., Chamberlain of London, and Joseph Thomas Pooley, Esq., master of the 
Mercers’ Company. 





His Royal Highness having deposited the same in the well of the stone, the 
member of the committee bearing the English inscription incrusted on glass 
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James Barnes, the clerk of the committee, his Royal Highness also deposited in 
the well. 

His Royal Highness then took the trowel and spread the mortar over the stone. 
The stone was then lowered to its place, under the direction of Mr. Thomas Jack- 
son, the contractor ; when the members of the committee bearing the level and 
mallet presented them to his Royal Highness,to adjust and set the stone. The 
City state sword and mace were then placed crossways on the stone, after 
which the Rev. Henry Thomas, A. M., Chaplain to the Lord Mayor, offered up 








retirement must justify Lord John’s suspicions— It was perfectly well known by 
every Scotchman—he saw honourable gentlemen sitting opposite who knew it 
well—that the late Lord President hed teen for many months before his retire- 
ment incapable of performing his duties. He would ask the Lord-Advocate. 
whom he saw opposite, whether, before the late Government brought forward 
the motion which led to their resignation, the Lord President had not, on the 
assembly of the Judges, stated that his infirmity was on him, and that he must 
give up to junior Judges the performance of his duties in the Jury Courts! 
Was that the first instance of his having done so? By no means. It was by 





an appropriate prayer, and the children belonging to the charity school of the 
a ry oe tan sang the national anthem. “His Royal Highness then took 
his departure amid the loudest cheers, the procession forming in the same order 


in which it entered. 


Xmperial Parliament. 


SLAVE-TRADE SUPPRESSION TREATY. 
House of Commons, Feb. 8. 
Lord PALMERSTON wished to ask a question of the right hon. baronet 
opposite on a subject which had been referred to in the speech from the throne 
—namely, the treaty between the Five Powers for the suppression of slavery. 
In order that the house might comprehend the bearing of the question which 
he was about to ask, he would first state to the house the course of proceedings 
which had led to that treaty. The treaty, »s the house knew by the papers 
which had been laid before it, was the result of a conference held in December 
1838, at the Foreign-office, in order that the Plenipotentiaries of France and 
England might propose to the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, the continuation of the negociations, which commenced at the Congress of 
Vienna, for the suppression of slavery. And there was this remarkable cir- 
cumstance in that conference, that whereas at the treaty of Vienna England 
stood almost alone in urging the Powers of Europe to enter into that contract, 
-on this occasion, December, 1838, France occupied the same honourable posi- 
tion which England had before occupied alone, and the proposal to make this | 
treaty proceeded as much from France as from England, and the two countries 
were equally entitled tothe honour of the proposition. At that time a draft 
of the treaty was proposed by the Plenipotentiaries of France and England to 
the Plenipotentiaries of the other Powers. The other Plenipotentiaries said 
they Would refer to their Courts for instructions, and the Plenipotentiaries of 
France and England stated that they hoped the detailed provisions of that draft 
would be found reconcileable with the rights and interests of the subjects of the 
other Powers. Many communications passed upon the subject, and towards 
the end of last summer the matter stood in this situation. ‘The treaty had been 
agreed to by the three Powers and nothing but matters of form were necessary 
to make it effectual. What he wished to ask the right hon. baronet was, whe- 
ther any material alterations had been made in the treaty as it stood in the draft, 
at the period when the late government were in office ; and he also wished to 
know whether the ratifications of any of the contracting parties had been re- 
ceived, and whether they had been exchanged for the ratifications of the British 
Crown? Ifthe right hon. baronet thought it inconvenient to answer the ques- 
tion, he would be satisfied with such an intimation. 
Sir R. PEEL—I do not foresee any inconvenience that can arise from my 
giving a reply to the questions which have heen put to me by the noble lord. 
can confirm, if any confirmation were necessary, the accuracy of the state- 
ment which the noble lord made, with respect to the circumstances under 
which this treaty was considered and signed. The invitation was addressed 
jointly by France, as well as by England, to the three other } owers, parties to 
the treaty, requestjng them to join in an united effort for the purpose of sup- 
pressing that traffic which had been declared to be odious and impious by the 
voice of this country. ‘The treaty was signed by the five Powers subsequent 
to the appointment of the present Ministers. I cannot say that any important 
alterations were made in the treaty as it was signed, from the treaty as it was | 
originally agreed upon at an earlier period. ‘There are some modifications, but | 
they are not of a nature that would justify me in characterising them as im- | 
portant—they are modifications intended to further the general objects of the 
treaty. (Cheers.) ‘The noble lord’s second question is, whether the ratifica- | 
tions of any of the contracting parties have been received, and whether they | 
have been exchanged with those of this country’ No such exchange of rati- | 
fications has taken place. ‘The period allowed for the exchange of the ratifi- | 
cations will not expire until the 20th of thismonth. I have reason to believe 
that the ratifications of some of the parties have been received in London; but 


but 
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as the period allowed for the exchange is the 20th of Feb., no surprise can be | 


felt that the exchange has not taken place. 


JUDICIAL RESIGNATONS. | 
House of Commons, Feb. 10. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved an address to the Crown praying for copies 
of letters of the late Lord President of the Court of Session in Scotland and the | 
late Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland, on resigning their judicial | 
offices. The Judges are placed in an almost irresponsible position, observed | 
Lord John ; and the public is entitled to expect that they should give a total | 
and entire devotion to their judicial duties, and that nothing of a political char- 
acter should attach to them—Now, circumstances had occurred in the cases to | 
which he referred which certainly were prima facie of ® suspicious character ; | 
for no sooner was one set of Ministers changed for another, than two of the | 
highest judicial personages,one holding the office of Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench inJreland and the other the office of Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion in Scotland, resigned their offices and accepted retiring pensions. On the 
face of it, it would appear that one of two things had taken place—cither that 
these Judges, during the period in which they retained their offices, had been | 
for some time unfit to perform their duties with that vigour and intelligence 
which were requisite ; or that, being still in full possession of their powers, they | 
had resigned their judicial situations into the hands of those whom they consid- | 
ered their political friends, and obtained retiring pensions, thereby depriving the 
ublic of the use of those talents which ought to be devoted to its service. 
This might be explained by the letters for which he had moved: it might ap- 
pear to have been the case, however singular and strange, that in September or 
October 1841 such an infirmity or illness had attacked both these eminent per- 
sons, as led to the resignation of their offices, and rendered them unable any | 
longer to perform their duties; and then all suspicion would be at an end. At 
the same time, there were other circumstances that made it more necessary for | 
such an explanation to be given: the Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench in | 
Treland Se yore ras attended circuit for some time ; and when the Lord Presi- | 
dent of the Court of Sessions retired, his near relative had been appointed to the 
vacant seat. Lord John made no charge against the Executive Government in 
the matter : it was simply their duty, when the resignations were tendered, to | 
see that they were correctly made and the places properly filled up. He asked | 
for the letters as a warning to persons in high judicial situations not to allow 
themselves to be bent by political partiality 
Sir JAMES GRAHAM, after the best reflection he could give to the notice 
of Lord John’s motion, had remained in the gravest doubt as to what could be 
the motives or intentions of the noble lord m bringing it forward. The noble 
lord had ng complaint to make of the mode in which that duty had been dis- 
charged by the Executive Government: his motion was not for the purpose of 
reflecting on the character of those venerable Judges who had lately retired, but | 
as a warning to future judges not to follow their example! Sir James had not 
the honour of knowing either of those eminent persons ; but he should say that 
their conduct, so far from giving such a warning, had left a bright example to 
be followed by their successors. Sir James cited the testimony of the address 
presented to each Judge on his retirement by the Bar of his country. Chief | 
yustice Bushe had been distinguished among such men as Mr. Grattan, Mr. 
Curran, Lord Plunket, and the most eminent of his day. The Lord Presi- 
dent had presided in the Court of Session for more than thirty years, and 
his integrity had not been for one moment called in question. Perhaps, 
thought Sir James, Lord John might be anxious to know whether the Govern- 
ment had followed the example of their predecessors by entering into negocia- 
tions. He thought the noble lord might have been anxious to know whether 
some expectant Solicitor-General, waiting to be Lord-Advocate,had negotiated 
with the Lord President respecting a clause to be introduced into a bill before Par- | 
iament to secure his retiring allowance, upon condition of his immediate resig- 
mation ; that the Lord-Advocate might be made Lord President, and the nego- 
tiating Solicitor-General succeed to the post of Lord-Advocate. He thought 
that a supposition of some such proceeding might have aroused the constitu- 
tional jealousy of the noble lord, or that his suspicions might have been ex- 
cited by his own past experience in office In thinking that such might have; 
been the motive of the noble lord, Sir James Graham felt strong in the con-| 


| 





| Lord Campbell did. 


the forbearance of the bar that the learned Judge in question had been enabled 
to hold his position to so advanced a period. To prove the state of Lord Pre- 
sident Hope’s mind, Mr. Maule mentioned his having so far let his temper get 
the better of his discretion, as borrowing a simile from Lord Stanley, to call 
that venerably body, the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, “ thim- 
bleriggers ;” comparing them to men who tossed at race-courses and cried, 
“heads I win, tails you lose.” It was reported, indeed, that the Lord Presi- 
dent had tendered his resignation during Sir Robert Peel's Administration in 
1835. A circumstance which confirmed that report was, the Lord President’s 
having said that it should never happen to him that his mind should be affected 
before he retired from office ; for he had placed his resignation in the hands of 
his son, to be used whenever he saw his faculties decay. 

Sir WILLIAM RAE declared that the charges against Mr. Hope were un- 
founded : he had heard every jury-case that came before the First Division of 
the Court of Session since July last. He had been made the object of attack 
and vituperation by the Nonintrusion party, but Sir William had never before 
heard the words now imputed to him. : 

Mr. O’CONNELL observed, that Sir James Graham had appealed to him 
for an opinion of Chief Justice Bushe, as one ‘ opposed to him in politics :” a 
Chief Justice ought to be opposed to no one “ in politics ;” but, indeed, he 
was not always so, for he began life as an opponent of the Union, and agreed 
with him in politics until he beeame Chief Justice—The Chie! Justice had 
been the rival and the comrade of Grattan, of Curran, and Plunket. He was 
superior to them in many qualities of intellect and eloguence—he was inferior 
to theminnone. ‘There could be no doubt that the Chief Justice had the hap- 
piest vocabulary of words that ever a human being yet had at his command ; 
he was an excellent lawyer—an accomplished gentleman. He was all these, 
but he is not ; for, alas! the Charles Bushe of former days was not the Charles 
Bushe who held his office but to resign it since the Tories came in. ‘There was 
a sad decay of nature: he presented a beautiful and mighty wreck, but still a 
wreck. Unhappily, he had clung to the Bench when he was not fit to remain 
there. For the last four or five years he never sat at Nisi Prius, but left his 
duties to ajunior Judge. He went circuit ; for if a Judge did not go circuit, 
it affected the amount of his salary.—Mr. O’Connell did not know that any 
great weight was to be attached to a complimentary address from the Bar to a 
retiring Judge. 

Mr. SHAW said, that the Chief Justice did not become aware, from his de- 
clining health, of the propriety of resigning until going circuit last summer ; 
and he then said, without reference to what party might be in office, that he 
never again would take his seat inthe November term. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL was prepared to defend ali his judicial appointments 
—The discussion reminded him that he had placed Mr. Cranstoun on the Bench 
in Scotland, without reference to political claims. The appointment of Mr. 
Cresswell to the English Bench had been universally approved. When two 
Vice-Chancellors were to be appointed, the first offer had been made to Lord 
Cottenham. That noble lord was not to be blamed for declining the office, in 
his particular position; but at least the Government had shown itself anxious 
not to forego the chance of vbtaining his valuable services for the Court of 
Chancery. The present Ministers had neither solicited Lord Chief Justice Bushe’s 
resignation of his office since $heir own accession, nor his retention of it under 
the Government preceding. ‘The appointment of Mr. Hope's son had been on 
account of those qualifications which induced the Faculty of Advocates unani- 
mously to elect him to their most honoured office, that of Dean. Sir Robert 
had no remembrance of Lord President Hope's having offered to resigu in 1835 ; 
and he quoted Mr. Fox Maule’s energetic testimony to his undecayed ability 
in 1839. 

In his reply Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, ihat as io his own part in the case 
of Lord Corehouse, he recollected that when a resignation was tended which 
might be considered a confidential one, he directed Mr. lox Maule, then Under 


| Secretary of State, to say that the learned lord must either retire or retain his 


office. Lord John reminded the House, that in 1834 Sir Robert Peel appoint- 
ed Sir Edward Sugden Chancellor of Ireland, when he had as little prospect 
of retaining office as Lord John and his colleagues ; but Sir Edward had not 
made it a condition of his acceptance that he should have no retiring salary, as 
Lord John’s motion was then rejested, by 148 to 75. 
THE SUGAR COLONIES. 
House of Commons, Feb. 14 
Mr. G. BERKELEY wished to know, first, whether the Government were 
aware that the present cost of making a hogshead of sugar was greater than 
the velue of the hogshead of sugar when made?! (laughter)—and second,whe- 
ther the Government were aware that there at present existed facilities in the 
colonies, where an agent is disposed to be dishonest, of defeating the registra- 
tion system '—and lastly, whether they had come to any decision respecting the 
question of the importation of labour into the co!cnies 
Lord STANLEY said, that the hon. member’s questions related to subjects 
of great importance, but of sucha nature that it was difficult to meet them 
with a simple negative or affirmative. With respect to the first question, he 
believed that it was the case in British Guiana, though not in the West Indian 
colonies generally, that the cost of production in the past year had exceeded 
the value of the sugar produced. He was aware that in the colony of Demerara 
a highly respectable body of merchants had held a meeting and passed a reso- 
lution to the effect, that the cost of production of sugar in the past year ex- 
ceeded the gross amount of the proceeds of it when sold. He (Lord Stanley) 
felt that this state of things could not go on,and that some steps must be taken ; 
for such a state of things must be ruimous if proceeded with ; but he must say 
he doubted whether the planters were taking the best steps to provide a reme- 
dy. As to the second question of the hon. gentleman, it was certain that agents 
of dishonest inclinations could give false returns of registration. There could 
be no coubt that the absentee proprietor in the West Indies, as elsewhere, was 
compelled to enter into competition with the residents at great disadvantage,and 
that it was in the power of the agents to make dishonest returns and defraud the 
absentee principal to a great extent. . If he might offer advice—and he wished 
to do so humbly—he should say that in the present critical state of our West 
Indian colonies—he did not deny that their present condition was critical—the 
personal superintendence of the proprietors should be given, and should be di- 
rected, not only to the cultivation of their estates, but to the purpose of creat- 
ing a moral influence in carrymg out and facilitating the great change from pro- 
perties with gangs of labourers attached to them, to estates with resident te- 
nants on them, which was now going on. With respect to the expense of cul- 
tivating estates, he had no doubt that it followed as an effect from its cause, 
that where you gave an interest to the negro labourer in the prosperity of the 
estate there his labour would give a due return to the capital invested in it, 
which, if you did not, you must not look for. He could not but consider the 
competition of planters as one great cause of the high rate of wages. With 
regard to the importation of labour into the colonies, the hou. gentleman was, 
of course, aware that at the present time a considerable emigration was going 
on from the colony of Sierra Leone on the coast of Africa, and from other 
quarters, an emigration which he (Lord Stanley) believed had in general been 
most useful and beneficial to the persons imported. ‘The Government had re- 
ceived the most satisfactory accounts on that head. But the hon. gentleman 
would also see what a very great difficulty there would be in proposing any sys- 
tem of general emigration ‘rom the coast of Africa, or from any quarter not 
absolutely under the coi.tiol of the Government ; that was to say, any system 
by which the emigration should be really free and voluntary, and really and en- 
tirely at the option of the emigrants. He would not say that it was not possi- 
ble or advisable to extend the system that now applied to Sierra Leone to the 
sister colony of Gambia, but as to the other settlements on the coast of A fri- 
ea, which had no laud but that on which they actually stood, surrounded by a 
population and living under laws in which domestic slavery was closely inter- 
woven—as to those settlements, the honourable member would see that there 
would be a great difficulty in sanctioning any system of emigration, however 
beneficial to the emigrants any such system might be. Such asystem might 
give rise to one of two evils,—either those settlements would become a refuge 
for the fugitive slaves of all the countries around, and so excite the jealousy 
and animosity of those states; or the emigration would not be voluntary, but 


sciousness of not having been a party to any transiction of that description. | forced, giving encouragement to the sale of slaves by those chiefs whose pro- 


He could state on the part of the Government, that neither directly nor indirect-" 
ly was any communication made to the Lord President with respect to his re- 
tirement from office. or the amount of his compensation 


cellor retiring—not upon the accession of a Governnient to office, but when a 
Government was virtually condemned by Parliament and the country, and the 
continued existence of that Government must havé been known to the mem- 
bers of it themselves to be impossible. Lord Plunket had publicly stated that 
he was not answerable for his own retirement, but that it had been requested 
of him “as a personal favour.” Sir James could not consent to a motion so 
unusual ; as it would stamp with something like disgrace the ve 
to whom it applied. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said that the circumstances which attended Mr. Hope’s 


nerable persons 


. As to Ireland, it was ) 
not only a Lord Chief Justice that had retired ; thev had heard of a Lord Chap- | 


perty lay onthe coast. He had to beg the indulgence of the house for having 
answered th question at so much length, but the subject was one of im- 
pertance, and he had felt bound to explain the sentiments of Government 
upon it 
em SP — 
MANUFACTURE OF ROSE-WATER AND ATTAR AT 
GHAZEEPORE. 

| Ghazeepore seems to have been long famed for its attar and rose-water, and 
having got the name, it has done its best to preserve it. The cultivation of the 
rose plant is sufficient to supply the demand, and asthe average remuneration 
; is not more than enough to compensate for the trouble of its culture, no compe- 
| tition from the adjoining districts has been made. Around the station of Ghazee- 
} pore there are about 300 beegahs, or about 150 acres of ground, laid out in 
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small detached fields or rose gardens, most carefully protected on all sides by 
high mud walls and prickly-pear fences, to keep out the cattle. These lands, 
which belong to Zemindars, are planted with rose trees, and are annually let 
out at so much per beegah for the ground, and so much additional for the rose 
p'ants—generally five rupees per beegah, and 25 rupees for the rose trees, of 
which there are 1,000 in each beegah. ‘The additional expense for cultivation 
would be abvut 8s.8d.; so that for rupees 30s.8d. you have for the season one bee- 
gah of 1,000 rose trees. If the season is good, this beegah of 1,000 rose trees 
should yield one lac of roses. Purchases for roses are always made at so much 
per lac. The price of course varies according tothe year, and will average from 
40 to 70rupees. * * ‘The rose trees come into flower at the sy ered of 
March, and continue so through April. Inthe morning early the flowers are 
plucked by numbers of men, women, and children, and are conveyed in large 
bags to the several contracting parties for distillation. The cultivators them- 
selves very rarely manufacture. * * The native apparatus for distilling the 
rose-water is of the simplest construction. ‘There is such a variety of rose- 
water manufactured in the bazar, and so much that bears the name, which is 
nothing more than a mixture of sandal oil, that it is impossible to lay down the 
plan which is adopted. The best rose-water however in the bazar m+y be com- 
puted as bearing the proportion of one thousand roses to a seer of water; this 
perhaps may be considered as the best procurable. From one thoysand roses 
most generally a seer and a half of rose-water is distilled, and perhaps from this 
even the attar has been removed. The boiler of the still will hold from eight to 
twelve or sixteen thousand roses. On eight thousand roses from ten to eleven 
seers of water will be placed, aud eight seers of rose-water will be distilled. 
This after distillation is placed in a carboy of glass, and is exposed to the sun 
for several days to become puckah ; it is then stopped with cotton, and has a 
covering of moist clay put over it ; this becoming hard effectually prevents the 
scent from escaping. The price of this would be from twelve to sixteen rupees. 
This is the best that can be procured. ‘To procure the attar, the roses are put 
into the still, and the water passes over gradually as in the rose-water process ; 
after the whole has come over, the rose-water is placed in a large metal basin, 
which is covered with wetted muslin tied over to prevent insects or dust getting 
into it; this vesselis let into the ground about two feet, which has been 
previously wetted with water, and it is allowed to remain quiet during the whole 
night. The attar is always made at the beginning of the season when the nights 
are cool; in the morning carly the little film of attar which is formed upon the 
surface of the rose-water during the night is removed by means of a feather,and 
it is then carefully placed in a small phial ; and day after day as the collection is 
made it is placed for a short period in the sun, and after a sufficient quantity 
has been procured it is poured off clear, and of the colour of amber, into small 
phiais. Pure attar when it has been removed three or four days has a pale 
greenish hue, »y keeping it loses this, and in a few weeks time it becomes a 
pale yellow. * * From one lac of roses it is generally calculated that 180 
grains, or one tolak, of attar can be procured ; more than this can be obtained 
if the roses are full sized, and the nights cold to allow of the congelation. ‘The 
attar purchased in the bazar is generally adulterated, mixed with sanda! oil or 
sweet oil; not even the richest native will give the price at which the purest 
attar alone can be obtained, and the purest attar that is made is sold only to 
Buropeans. * *  Itis usual to calculate 100 bottles of rose-water to one lac 
of roses. ‘The rosewater should always be twice distilled ; over ten thousand 
roses may be put to allow of sixteen or twenty bottles coming out; the following 
day these twenty bottles are placed over eight thousand more roses, and about 
eighteen bottles of rose-water are distilled. ‘This may be considered the best 
to be met with. ‘The attar is so much lighter than the rose-water,that previous 
to use it is better to expose the rose-water to the sun for a few days, to allow of 
its being well-mixed, and rose-water that has been kept six months is always 
better than that which has recently been made. * * Ishould consider that 
the value of the roses sold forthe manufacture of rose-water may be estimated 
at 15,000 rupees a year, and from this to 20,000, and from the usual price ask- 
ed for the rose water and for which it is sold, [ should consider there is a profit 
of 40,000 rupees.—Dr. Jackson, Journ. As. Soc. Calcutta. 
a oe 
SIR F. CHANTREY’S WILL—FOUNDATION OF A GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART. 

The Art Union, for February, publishes an accurate copy of the will of Sir 
F. Chantrey. As the document is important to all persons interested in the 
progress of British Art, we proceed to give a faithful abstract of it :— 

The deceased directs that from the funds of his estate,a legacy of £2,000 
shall be given to each of his three executors, Messrs. C. Stokes, G. Jones, and 
C.H. Turner; and that his assistants in his professional labours, Messrs. A 
Cunningham and C. Weekes shall be intrusted with the completion of all his 
works, which are sufficiently advanced to be committed to their care, each 
receiving his usual salary until his services are no longer required, with the ad- 
dition, if they complete the unfinished works, of a legacy of £2,000 to Mr. 
Cunningham, and of £1,000 to Mr Weekes,the former also receiving an annui- 
ty for life of himself and wife of £100 

Sir Franc's also directs that his body shall be buried in his vault in the 
church-yard of Norton, Derbyshire, and provides that, for the sure maintenance 
of his tomb, the sum of £200 shall be paid out of his estate to the clergyman 
for the ‘time being of Norton church; of which sum £50 per annum is to 
be devoted to the instruction of ter poor boys of the parish of Norton; £100 
per annum to ten poor men and women of the said parish, each receiving £10 
yearly ; and the remaining £50 annually to the clergyman of Norton; these 
sums being paid only so long as THE TOMB SHALL LAST. 

The remainder of the profits of his entire estate are to be appropriated to 
the use of his widow during her life, or until her re-marriage (in which case she 
is to receive only an allowance for life of £1,000 per annum). 

After her decease or marriage, the produce of the whole estate (with the ex- 
ception of the annuities above-named) is to be vested in the hands of five trus- 
tees, and to be devoted to the encouragement of British Fine Arts im painting 
and sculpture. Of these trustees, the President and Treasurer of the Royal 
Acadamy for the time being are to be two, in virtue of their office,—the presi- 
dent receiving from the produce of the estate, £300 per annum for his life ; 
the other three trustees, £100 per annum each for life ‘The remaining pro- 
duce of the estate is to be by them placed at the disposal of the Council of the 
Royal Academy, for the purchase of works of fine art of the highest merit im 
painting and sculpture, executed by any artists whatsoever within the shores of 
Great Britain. ‘lhe purchase of works is directed to be determined solely by 
their intrinsic merit,the President and the Council being the only choosers ; and 
a liberal price being ordered to be paid in all cases. ‘The works thus purchas- 
ed are to be kept in a convenient place, until Parliament or the nation shail pro- 
vide a gallery worthy of their reception 

Other clauses direct, that in case the Royal Academy should be dissolved, the 
trustees shall use their best endeavours to prevail on Parliament to make such 
application of the funds as shall carry out the design of the testator, to give 
the income of his estate for the perpetual encouragement of fine art in Eng- 
land; that no portion of the funds shall be applied to build a gallery, but shall 
be used solely for the purchase of the most meritorious works of art executed 
in Great Britain ; that a sum of £50 annually shall be given to the Secretary 
of the Royal Academy for the time being, if he attend the meeting of the trus- 
tees, and keep a regular record of their proceedings; and that measures are to 
be adopted to publicly exhibit the works purchased for one month after they 
have been bought. 

It will thus be seen, that none of the provisions for the encouragement of 
Art will come into effect until after the death or second marriage of Lady 
Chantrey ; and that after this lady’s decease the perpetual annuities bequeath- 
ed, will amount,to about £1,000 searly. We have not yet heard the value set 
upon the property left by Sir Francis. 


————EEE———— 
THE LATE LIEUT.-COL. S'R ALEXANDER BURNES, G.B. 

This lamented individual, who lost his life in Cabul, was well known in the 
literary world. His age was be* ween 35 and 40. He entered into the 2lIst 
Native Infantry in 1820. When be held the rank of Lieutenant in 1831, he 
was deputed in a political capacity to the Court of Lahore, charged with a let- 
ter from the King of England, and a present of some horses to the ruler of 
that country. The object of this mission having been completed, he next made 
a journey to trace the course of the Indus, which had previously only been 
crossed at particular points by former travellers, whilst several points had not 
been surveyed. He herve visited any of the conquests of Alexander, and was 
the first European of modern times who navigated the river Indus, an expedi- 
tion attended with great hazard. He then visited Bokhara, the seat of Arabic 
literature in the East, whicl: was known as I!lum ut Balad, the mother of cities. 
On his return to this cvuntry ia 1854, he was made a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and received the honorary testimonials of several other societies. In 
May 1834, he received from the Royal Geographical Society the fourth 
Royal premium of 50 guineas for his navigation of the river Indus and a jour- 
ney to Balkh and Bokhara across Central Asia. Atthe meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, on Feb. 21, 1835, this lamented individual was elected an ho- 
norary member for having “fixed with accuracy the position of Bokhara and 
Balkh, and the great Himalayan mountains, and having done more to the con- 
struction of a map of those countries than had been done since Alexander the 
Great.”” On this occasion he was complimented by Sir A. Johnstone, for hav- 
ing almost ascertained a continuous route and link of communication between 
Western Asia and the Caspian Sea, as also for his excellent diplomatic arrange- 
ments with the Ameers of {‘ndh. The museum of the Royal Asiatic Society 
also contains the Bokhara cloak worn by him in his travels in the Punjaub. Af 
ter a sojourn of 18 months in his native country, Lieut. Burnes left London on 





5th April, 1835, and reached India on Ist June, through France and 
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Egypt, and so by the Red Sea packet. A curious circumstance occurred on 
his approach to the shores of India. His brother Charles, the unhappy 
sharer of his fate at Cabul, had been appointed a cadet, and sailed from London 
on the 5th Feb. The vessels met when 200 miles out at sea ; and the steamer 
having taken on board part of the passengers of the sailing vessel, the brothers, 
who left England two months apart, and sought India by routes so different, 
sailed into the port of their common destination together. On his arrival at 
Bombay, Lieut. Burnes was directed to resume the duties of Assistant to the 
Resident at Cutch, Col. Pottinger. He was the author of many papers in the 
Transactions of the — and Asiatic Societies ; and his travels in 
Bokhara are well known. 1s local rank as Lieut.-Col. for services in Aff- 
ghanistan and Persia was dated 7th Aug. 1838. On his return to India he was 
knighted, and made a Companion of the Bath. On the final restoration of 
Shah Soojah in Sept. 1839, he was appointed Political Resident at Cabul,with 
a salary of £3,000 a-year. His opinion was against the Cabul campaign from 
first to last; and he has perished while discharging his duty as an obedient 
soldier and servant of the public, in opposition to his strongest convictions. 
The particulars of his melancholy fate are at present unknown. He was 
slaughtered along with eight other officers, of whom his brother was one, at the 
insurrection of Cabul, en the 2nd or 3d of last Nov. Lieut. Charles Burnes, 
17th N. I., was born 12th Jan. 1812, and appointed a cadet on the Bombay es- 
tablishment in 1835, by Mr. Lush, as a compliment to the services of Sir Alex- 
ander. 


Suntmary. 


The French Army in Africa.—The Toulonnais states that the French troops 
in the north of Africa at the present time are as follows :—In the provinces of 
Algiers and Tittery, 24,780 men ; Oran, 18,940; and Constantina, 16,975— 
total, 60,695. , 

Reinforcements for India.—We have heard, on what we consider good au- 
thority, that a reinforcement of 5,000 troops is to embark for India, with the 
least possible delay. We hope the report is well founded,for it seems perfectly 
clear to all experienced soldiers, that even three times that number would not 
be more than the necessity of the case appears to call for. On the other hand, 
Sir W. Parker is said to have declared that a similar augmentation of seamen 
and marines is imperatively demanded for the China expedition —United 
Service Gazette. 

Going by Steam.—A letter from Blois of the 10th inst. states, that in the 
course of last week a family from Chaumont proceeding to that city, their car- 
riage caught fire from a chauffrette, and was totally consumed. A peasant,who 
was riding on horseback behind the carriage, having been reproached for looking 
on whilst the carriage was burning without apprising the travellers of their dan- 
ger, coolly replied, “* Ma for! there are so many new inventions now-a-days, 
that I thought you were travelling by steam.” 

A-bridging a Toll.—A party of ‘ navvies,”’ being at work at one side of the 
Thames, and lodging on the other, hit upon an mgenious plan for reducing 
the bridge-toll. ‘They deputed one of their party to inquire of the collector how 
much weight a man was allowed to carry, and whether any sort of weight was 
allowed. ‘The collector answered ‘Carry what you choose, and as much as 
you can.” ‘They took him at his word, and assembling the whole force on the 
bridge, they divided the party into two sections, and one carried two through the 
gate, more to the merriment of the lookers on, than to the amusement or profit 
of the collector. 





The Veteran Peers.—The following are the names and ages of some of the 
oldest Peers. Perhaps there is no public body in the world, with the same lim- 
ited numbers, which can produce an equal number of men who have attained to 
such venerable ages :—Abercromby, Lord, 72; Abergavenny, Earl, 87; Ailsa, 
Marquis, 72; Anglesey, Marquis, 74; Berners, Lord, 80; Besborough, Earl, 
84; Bexley, Lord, 76; Bristol, Marquis, 73; Carberry, Lord, 77; Cathcart 
Lord, 87; Colville, Lord 74; Cork, Lord, 75; Delamere, Lord, 75; Dinorben, 
Lord, 75; Donegal, Marquis, 73; Dorset, Duke, 75; Dynevor, Lord 77; 
Ferrers, Earl, 82; Grafton, Duke, 82; Grey, Earl, 77; Gray, Lord, 78 ; Ham- 
itton, Duke, 75; Harrowby, Earl, 80; Huntley, Marquis, 81; Leitrim, Earl, 
74; Limerick, Earl, 84; Lonsdale, Earl, 85; Ludlow, Earl, 84; Lynedoch, 
Lord, 92; Macclesfield, Earl, 87; Manchester, Duke, 74; Manners, Lord, 86 ; 
Maryborough, Lord, 79; Mayo, Earl, 76 ; Middleton, Lord, 73 ; Mostyn, Lord, 
74; Norfolk, Duke, 77; Northwick, Lord, 72; Plunket, Lord, 78 ; Plymouth, 
Earl, 74; Ponsonby, Lord, 72; Portland, Duke, 74; Rolle, Lord, 86; Ross- 
more, Earl, 77; Saye and Sele, Lord, 73; s3haftesbury, Earl, 74; Sidmouth, 
Lord, 85; Sinclair, Lord, 74; Stamford, Earl, 77; Stanley, Lord, 76; St 
Germain’s, Earl, 75; Strathallan, Lord, 75; St. Vincent, Lord, 76; Teynham, 
Lord, 74; Wellesley, Marquis, 82; Wellington, Duke, 72 ; Western, Lord, 
75, Westminster, Marquis, 75; Wynford, Lord, 75. 

The Queen has accepted a present for her infant son, offered by Mr. Thomp- 
son of Hampstead—a bedstead and bedroom furniture, which are said to have 
belonged to Cardinal Wolsey. The present is thus described :—*‘ So great is 
the value of the bedstead considered, that the son of the late Mr. Rothschild 
ollered, but a short time since, 1500/. for it; which large sum was refused. [It 
is of ebony of the closest grain, carved into figures and vafious devices at the 
head and foot with surpassing skill. To give relief to the masses of sombre ebony 
carving, tasteful friezes and scrolls are introduced of inlaid mother-o’-pearl and 
ivory ; and this addition, as it were, lights up a dark and beautiful picture, and 
at the same time gives great finish and brilliancy toit. The cornices and ‘tes- 
ters, both at the top and round the sides, are equally elaborately executed, and 
the hangings are ofa rich purple satin damask. The celebrated chair of Car- 
dinal Wolsey is included in this magnificent present, and is remarkable for the 
beautifully pencilled drawings upon the mother-o’-pearl, with which it is thickly 
adorned. ‘Toilet tables of the most antique character, antique presses, ancient 
cabinets, and easy sofa: and ottomans, covered with silver brocade, add to the 
value of the present, and w.ll decorate the apartment in which the bed is to be 
placed in the royal castle.” 

Royal Dance of Torches at the Marriage of ihe King of Prussia.—Of all 
the entertainments which took place in Berlin on the occasion of the marriage 
of his present Majesty, then Prince Royal, with the Princess cf Bavaria, none 
appeared so extraordinary to foreigners as the ‘* dance of torches” (Fakelianz.) 
it was executed after the grand marriage feast, in the following manner :— 
“The royal family, followed by all the personages who had partaken of the 
feast at separate tables, proceeded to the white saloon. The dance was im- 
mediately opened by the Privy Councillor, Marshal of the Court, the Baron de 
Maltzahn, bearing his baton of order. After him followed, two and two, ac- 
cording to seniority of rank, the privy councillors and ministers of state, bear- 
ing wax torches. The august bride and bridegroom preceded the above dan- 
cers, and walked round the saloon. ‘The princess royal stopped before the king, 
and, making a profound reverence, invited him todance. After having danced 
one turn with his Majesty she danced with all the princes. The prince royal, 
in like manner, danced with the princesses. After the ball the royal family pass- 
ed into the apartment of Frederick I., where the grand mistress, Countess of 
Norde, distributed the garter of the bride.” 

Runaway Match of the late Lord Westmoreland.—His lordship was twice 
married, and his first union was a runaway match. He has paid his addresses 
to the only daughter of the wealthy banker of Temple Bar, Mr. Child. This 
gentleman being averse to the match, and not to be persuade | to it, the noble 
suitor, possessing the lady’s affections, determined to run away with his bride. 
In consequence, a post chaise and four wn beau matin carried away the confident 
pair, but the affair having reached the papa’s ears, another pair of postilions and 
two pair of fleet horses were soon in request. Stimulated by the lavish prom- 
ises of the rich banker, lost time was compensated for by the _postilions, 
and the gay Lothario soon had the desesporr cf beholding Mr. Child's equipage 
neck and neck with his own. In this crisis of fate, however, his pesence of 
mind did not forsake him, and drawing a pistol, he shot dead one of the leaders 
of the pursuing post-chaise. Before the horse could be detached from the 
harness and asubstitute procured, it was too late to pursue the fugitives, who 
were quickly married by the grimy high priest of Gretna. It is by inheritance 
from this first wife of the late Earl that Lady Jersey enjoys a noble fortune,and 
is sleeping partner in that banking house of which her parent, no less than her- 
self was ** the child.” 

The Census.—An amended account of the population of Scotland has just 
been published by authority. It appears that the population of six counties 
was stated erroneously in the previous account, im consequence of the haste 
with which it was prepared, in order that it might be laid as soon as possible 
before Parliament. The following are the counties, with the correct returns 
of the total number of inhabitants in 1841 :—Forfar, 170,400 ; Nairn, 9,218; 
Orkney and Shetland, 60,796 ; Ross and Cromarty, 78,980; Roxburgh, 46,003; 
and Wigtown, 39,179. The pepulation of Glasgow was stated incorrectly to 
be 257,592, whereas it amounts to 267,463. There is a slight error also in the 
return of the population of Great Britain and the Islands in the British Seas. 
The correct number, including the army, navy, and merchant-seamen on shore 
at the time of the census is 18,656,414 : 

Lt.-Col. Cox Kirby does not consider high stations in Jamaica favourable to 
the health of the troops, for he states that when a Captain of the 54th he was 
stationed at Stoneyhill barracks, from 1807 to 1809, and the Regt. in two 
months, October and November, buried 16 officers and 500 men! This was 
an awful mortality indeed ; but as he does not explain whether it was an un- 


usual bad season on the island generally, we take it to be an exception to other 
years. 






on those occasions. —Captain Fane’s Five Years in India. 


battalion. 
guished officer of the 52d, in the old Light Division. 
plied with a complete set of the new Light Infantry percussion muskets. 

“It is very odd,” said Sergeant Channel to Thesiger, “that Tindall should 


a,b, c.” “Yes,” replied Thesiger, “‘ but of what use is it that it should have 


to it.” 























The steam packet Columbia from Liverpool to Halifax has not yet arrived, 
but as she would sail from the latter place on the 4th instant, she may now be 
daily expected. H.M. Ship Warspite also is still at sea; the last advices 
respecting her were of her sailing from England on the 15th ult. 

By the Delhi, Capt. Croker, we have advices from China to the 29th Nov. 
The intelligence is not of great general importance. Sir H. Pottinger has an- 
nounced to the British Subjects in China, the determination to retain Chusan 
as a British Possession at least, until the conclusion of hostilities ; he also 
announces to them the taking of the other towns mentioned in our last. It 
appears that the Chinese exerted themselves more than usual in the defence of 
those places, and that when they were eventually surrendered they were found 
to have been very considerably fortified and supplied with ammunition, &c. 


in China as follows :— 
CIRCULAR. 
To Her Britannic Majesty's Subjects in China. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China has the utmost satisfaction 
in announcing for general infcrmation, that the City of Tinghae, the capital of 
the Chusan groupe of Islands, was yesterday re-occupied by H. M. forces. 
During the eight months that have elapsed since this Island was evacuated by 
H. M. forces in February, 1841, the Chinese Government appears to have ex- 
erted itself greatly to strengthen the defences ; the whole surface of the city 
is now one continued line of fortifications, extended for nearly two miles, and 
redoubts and entrenched camps have been thrown up in every direction. The 
Chinese troops made a better attempt at resistance than they have hitherto 


combined forces, and in less than two hours the batteries were cleared, the city 
escaladed, and the enemy flying in all directions. Great quantities of ordnance, 
(amongst which are about 40 pieces of brags cannon,) other arms and military 
stores of every description, besides magazines of gunpowder and large grana- 


be taken in such rapid and gallant style. 

Arrangements will be made immediately for establishing a provisional govern- 
ment, and H. M. Plenipoten ‘ary deems it advisable, after what has already 
happened, to intimate to H. M. subjects and all others, that under no circum- 
stances will Tinghae and its dependencies be restored to the Chinese govern- 
ment, until the whole of the demands of England are not oaly complied with, 
but carried into full effect 

{God save Queen. } 

Dated on board H. M.S. Blenheim, in Chusan harbour, this 2nd day of Oc- 
tober, 1841. Henry Porrincer, Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary. 
The Delhi likewise brings accounts of an insurrection, on the part of the na- 
tives, in the island of Manilla: the Spanish yoke has always been found hard 
to bear, in her Indian dependencies, and at the present day she does not appear 
to be much improved in the manner of her colonial government. The insur- 
rection was speedily put down; but so important have the authorities deemed 
it,and so effectually they desire to crush the hope of success in such arising, that, 
it is said, the Spanish Governor has caused every fifth man of the insurgents 
to be shot. This indeed may quell for a moment ‘he desire of freedom, but 
such a wound on humanity will but rankle the more, and the re-action will but 
be the more forcible at a future day. 


It can no longer be doubted that a powerful movement is intended shortly to be 
made against Espartero,the Regent of Spain, by the combined efforts of the Car- 
lists and the Chris‘inos. These do not now affect secrecy in the business,a projet 
of an alliance between the young Queen Isabella and ason of Don Carlos is 
revived, and every measure is to be resorted to \-hich can tend to produce the 
increase of power necessary for the completion of schemes having for their end 
Where republican feelings are prevalent 
Republicanism is to be the word ; where the influence of Don Carlos is the 
strongest, the Carlist cause is to be the moving argument ; any means that 


the ruin and destruction of Espartero. 


will strengthen the forces of the insurgents and give them possession of fortified 
places are to be applied, and all schemes appear to be hallowed in this strange 
alliance which can subvert the authority to which they are both opposed. But 
these allies are composed of materials so heterogeneous that it is hardly to be 
expected that they will adhere either long or closely together ; and they have 
surely reckoned rather too hastily in supposing that Espartero will or does re- 
main in passive serenity, supine and inactive, whilst all Europe rings with the 
note of the proposed outbreak. On the contrary the very silence of the Re- 
gent is ominous, and it would be no way surprising to find all the mancwuvres 
of the allies, which are l:nown to all the world, should be quietly circumvented, 
and the leaders find themselves in a trap when they imagine themselves on the 
verge of some great exploit. 

Espartero has other qualities besides that of firmness, he has judgment and 
activity ; he knows his position ; he knows not afew of those whom he has a 
right to suspect ; he knows how to keep down the publicity of his plans be- 
fore they are ripe for execution ; he knows, and probably knew from the first, 
the real object of Salvandy’s mission to Madrid ; and we suspect he knows 
pretty well how this proposed outbreak will terminate 

Many of the journals of Europe are inclined to ascribe a portion of these ma- 
chinations on the part of Qveen Christina, or at least a privity in them, to Lou- 
is Philippe ; tc this, however, it is fair to remark that Guizot officially gives a 
distinct denial. There must, nevertheless, be some oflicial privity in the case, 
seeing that there are continually couriers and despatches passing between Pa- 
ris and the Frontiers, which hardly consist with the system of espionage to 
which France is proverbially subject. 

The following we extract fromthe Britannia of the 12th February, and will 
give a lively notion of the present aspect of affairs wit’ regard to Spain. 

PURPOSED INSURRECTION IN SPAIN 

In the north of Spain the belief that a po verful conspiracy, directed against 
the power and life of Espartero, is about to burst forth, appears to be very 
generally entertained. An intelligent correspondent, writing to us from 
Bayonne under date of January 31, states :— 

The general feeling here. is, that these provinces (Biscay, Guipuzeoa, and 
Alava) will, ina short time,become the scenes of stirring events ; for there now 
remains little doubt that France will eventually interfere in the affairs of Spain, 
country. Ihave been led to think the same by a visit to Bayonne. In that 
place immense quantities of provisions—such as biscuits, pres etved meats, &c 
and ammunition,—are being almost smuggled into the citadel through the sea 
postern-gate. Numbers of women are constantly making ball-cartridge, and 
all the warlike stores of the citadel have been carefully examined ; whilst in 


| Bayonne a pather startling fact came to my knowledge through a medium which 
| cannot doubt 





An Indian Execution.—While we remained here the Chief caused a wretch- . leans, how can they manage to kee 
ed prisoner or two, whom his people had caught, to be blown from the mouth | terviews with the Royal exile ? 
of cannon; a mode of death, perhaps, the quickest and least cruel of any..| out a passport. This all looks suspicious. Within the last month a French 
One of the unfortunates, the only one I saw executed, being blown to shivers corvette of twenty-five guns (the Coquette), a war-steamer (the Grondeur), 
in a second ; his legs and head both severed from the trunk, being the only | and three gun-boats, have been stationed in Pasages, a small but commodious 
_— we could recognize afterwards as having belonged to the human form. | port close to San Sebastian. The steamer and gun-boats are in constant move- 
he wretch was tied, standing on the ground, with his back to the mouth of ment along the coast as far as Sanander, and the Spaniards view this naval 
the cannon, and met his end with the same philosophy tha: most natives evince | force with intense jealousy and suspicion.” 


The 73d Regt. is to be made a Light Infantry Regt., the dress, &c. to be 
the same as the 71st, except the dark facings of the 73d, and they are to wear 
the same pattern tartan as the 42d Highlanders, of which they formed the 2d 
Col. Love, C. B. and K. H. who commands the 73d, was a distin- 
The 73d have been sup- 


have decided against me on that point of law, which seemed to me as plain as 


been as plain as a, b,c, to you, if the judge was determined to be d, e, f, (deaf) | 





up a correspondence and also procure in- 
© one can travel ten leagues in France with- 





CANADA WHEAT, &c. 

In our las* we gave insertion to the proposed new measures for admitting fo- 
‘reign grain into Great Britain. The readers of the Albion have another proof 
| of the accuracy of its opinions by referring to the scale of duties now about to 
be adopted, which is, it will be seen, in exact accordance with the views we 
have heretofore repeatedly expressed. We always said that the Sliding Scale 
would be adhered to, and thu: a fixed duty was out of the question, but we also 
said that the range of that scale would be materially lowered, and this has li- 
| terally come to pass. 

But the trade in American corn which passes to England through the colo- 
nies, chiefly claims our attention. This trade we have again aad again adverted 
to, and shown that it is of the highest benefit to both countries, and is daily be- 
coming more so. As this trade was somewhat irregular, and, in some degree, 
clandestine, we feared it might be checked as soon as, from its increasing m 1g- 
nitude, it began to attract attention at home ; but this has not proved to be 
the case, for by the imposition of a duty of three shillings a quarter on Ame- 
rican wheat brought into Canada, as new proposed by Mr. Gladstone, the trade 
is legalised ; and the duty of three shillings a quarter, or about eight cents per 
| bushel, is too small to check importation. The duty on Canada wheat accord- 

ing to the new scale, is to be five shillings per quarter, when the average in the 
| British markets is fifty-five shillings ; while the duty on foreign wheat is seven- 
| teen shillings. Add then tothe duty of five shillings on the Colonial, three 
| shillings on American wheat passing over the border, the total duty on Ame- 
| rican wheat passing into England via Canada is only eight shillings, being less 
| than half the amount levied on the same article from a foreign port. 
| Itis true that wheat so imported requires a certificate origin, but mills exist 
! abundantly in Canada by which the wheat can be converted into flour, when the 





We give the official communication of His Exceilency to the British subjects | Canada brand will colonialize it at the British Custom Houses. 


| The imposition of these three shillings per quarter, in addition to the five paid 


on the bona fide Canadian article, will operate as a protection to the Canadian 
iarmer,who complains loudly against the admission of American wheat duty free 


| while the American Tariff imposes a duty, amounting to a prohibition, on pro- 
| visions of every sort from any country whatever. 
| We subjoin a few words on this subject from the London Times. 


done, but nothing could withstand the intrepid valour and discipline of H. M. | 


ries of rice have been found, and from a variety of concurrent circumstances it | 
is evident that the Chinese authorities had no conception that the place would | 


| 
| 


} 


| 
} 


and the Spaniards look upon this year as pregnant with great events for their | 


The resolutions proposed by Mr. Gladstone have furnished an interestin 
theme of discussion to the merchants in the city. Not only are they re alee 
as affording a valuable relief to our West Indian and North American pny 
but the duty for the admission of corn into these colonies (3s. on the quarter of 
wheat, and 2s. on the barrel of wheat flour) is looked upon as an important 
auxiliary to the proposed modification of the corn-laws, and an opening for the 
admission of United States’ corn into this country at what may be almost con- 
sidered a fixed duty. For at this low rate, the United States, which are now 
growing cor in great abundance, would import their wheat into Canada, whence, 
though it could not be imported liere as wheat at the comparatively low rate 
charged on corn from the British possessions, on account of the requisition of 
a certificate of produce, it could be brought in the shape of flour, as corn ground 
in the colonies can be certified as a production of those colonies. Reckoning, 
therefore, that the duty on flour follows in proportion the duty on wheat, it will 
be found that wheat which will be imported into Canada at 3s. per quarter 
would, even at the highest rate, only pav 5s. more to be received into the United 
Kingdom—that is, that the maximum of duty on United States corn admitted 
| here will be only 8s. 

In the northern parts of the American union a great eagerness is shown to 
collect corn, and those merchants in London who are interested in the prosperity 
of the States look upon the resolutions with much gratification. The advan- 
tage to the United States is, indeed, admitted on all hands, and some are of 
opinivn that too much is conceded to a country which, it is thought, will not be 
too willing to make concessions in return. 





INVALIDS PROCEEDING TO THE WEST INDIES. 
We adverted lately to the favourable mode of conveyance offered by the 
| British West India Steamers touching at New York, to invalids who may find 
| it necessary to seek the warmer latitudes and balmy atmosphere of the western 


arc‘ipelago during the winter seasc.. St. Croix has long been a place of resort 
for consumptives, as it possesses an atmosphere peculiarly dry and salubrious, 
being for the most part exempt from the fevers and miasmas that frequently 
prevail in tropical climates. The Bahamas too,are remarkable for equable tempe- 
rature and salubrity, and have the advantage of being the nearest of all the West 
Indies to the United States—the run from New York to Nassau in a steamer not 
being over six or seven days,and from Charleston three. These islands from being 
situated near the edge of the tropic are at no time oppressively hot, the ther- 
mometer ranging from 70 to 85 degrees. The society is also very good, provisions 
| are cheap,and medical attendance is excellent—we have been given to understand 
| that good boarding may be obtained at seven dollars per week, and that per- 
sens whose circumstances require the exercise of economy may be accom 
This is an important consideration, as it 
| places the advantages of a warm climate within reach of a much larger class 
| of invalids than heretofore. How many unfortunate persons annually fall vic- 
| tims to the rigours of a North American winter from their inability to meet the 
| expenses of a voyage to a more genial region. 


|} modated on terms much lower. 


Persons from Canada and the 
other North American Provinces, we should imagine would give the prefer- 
| ence to Nassau ; and it would be advisable for those contemplating such an 
| expedition for the next winter, to secure, in the meantime, proper accommoda- 


| tion there. 





NORFOLK AND THE BRITISH STEAMERS. 

In contemplating the very extensive and comprehensive system of steam in- 
tercourse recently established between Great Britain, the West Indies, and the 
United States, it is a matter of some surprise that Norfolk, in Virginia, should 
have been overlooked as a calling place. In this matter we think that Mr Me’ 
Queen, the able and indefatigable Agent of the Company, who visited this 
country last year for the purpose of making the necessary arrangements at the 
various points, did not display his usual well known sagacity. The splendid 
harbour of Norfolk—its safety, accessibility, proximity to the Atlantic, apd cen- 
tral position in relation to all the great cities of the Union—mark it 1s peculiar- 
ly fitted to form a lin, in the great chain of commercial intercourse established 
by the company. The citizens of Norfolk, however, have not overlooked this 
| subject themselves, for not iong s.nce a public meeting was called, and the au- 
| thorities of the place came to the deteriaination of offering the use of a wharf 


| and astorehovse for coals for the stea:ners, should the directors think proper to 





order them to call there. ‘These resolutions of the public authorities, we un- 

| derstand,were communicated to the worthy Consul of that place, William Gray, 

| Esq., and by him sent to the company and to her Majesty’s government,which> 

| wetrust, will be favorably received. 

Norfolk hes a constant communication by means of steamboats and railways 

| to the following places: to Richmond, 12 hours ; Baltimore, 14 hours ; Wash- 

ington, 16 hours; Philadelphia, 20hours; New York, 26 hours. 

Nothing further need be said in favox of its loca!ity, especially when it is re- 

| collected that it is situate in latitude 37°, and its harbour is open at all seasons 
of the year - ee 

If there could possibly have been a doubt of Sir Francis Chantrey’s enthusi 

asm in favour of the arts, of which he was so long a distinguished ornament, it 
must be dissipated on the perusal of his will, of which an abstract is given by 
us to-day. How well was he aware that genius pines when patronage is rare, 
and that the soul of the artist expands at the thought that his works may cut a 
figuie in future generations. Chantrey has now built up for himself an impe- 
rishable monument to his !ionour; works of art may decay, may be destroyed, 
may perish in a thousand @.fferent ways, but their liberal and substantial bene- 


** Within the last six weeks messengers have been constantly passing to and factor who lays the foundation of a national institution, will be commemorated 
from Orleans and Bourges, and the chiefs of the late Christina Debacle are in| by @ nation’s gratitude, and his successors through all generations shall hail hina 


communication with Don Carlos, Now, as they are political detenues in Or-! pride of art himself and the fosterer of art to those who come after. 
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PARK THEATRE. 
Monday-~I1st night of The Carnival of Venice, the Opera of The Tempest, and other 
entertainments. 


Tuesday—The Beggar's Opera, and The Carnival of V« nice. 

Wednesday—Schoo! for Scandal, and The Carnival of Venice. 

Thursday—Mr. Mossop's Benefit—Man and Wife, Ist Act of Charles O'Malley, and 
other entertainments. 

Friday—The Tempest, Chr hotonthol , and The Beggar’s Opera. 

Saturd y—A variety of entertainments. 


IRCULAR.—Mrs WALTER & Co., 361 Broadway, wi'l open on Saturday 26th of 
March, several cases of French Millinery. Ladies are respectfully invited to call 
and examine the above before purchasing elsewhere. 
Mrs. Walter and Co. would also inform their Customers and the Ladies in general 
os on 4 of May they will remove to 359 Broadway, next door, up stairs. 











AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Ann Street. 
T= the week commencing Feb. 7. 1842, will be exhibited the elegant and inte- 
resting MODEL OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. ‘The Grand and Sublime Exhibi- 
tion of the FALLS of NIAGARA. The wonderful PNEUMATIC RAILROAD. The Al- 
bino Lady ; Fancy Glass Blowing, and new Cosmoramic Views, &c &c. Price of Ad- 
mission 25 Cents to the whole. Feb. 5th-tf. 


Wit The Drama. 


The arrival of a large arrear of intelligence, after a long and painful suspense, 
threw us last week out of our customary train of Dramatical and Musical re- 
marks. But although we regretted the omission, in consequence of certain 
pertormers and artists having come, as it were newly, before the public here, 
yet foreign news is of a nature which, if not communicated promptly, soon loses 
its value, and therefore we were obliged for once to pass by this part of our 
plan. And now to bring up our arrear in as compendious a manner as we 
can. 

Park Theatre.—At this house we perceive a zealous, laudable, and tasteful 
spirit now exhibited, for the most part. The selections are chiefly from the 
best comedies of our language. The casts are highly judicious with regard to 
the powers of the stock company ; the scenery is of a kind vastly superior to 
anything that has been witnessed here during the preceding five years, and all 
the stage appointments evince a desire to show the representations off to advan- 
tage. With all this, we regret to add that the Park does not flourish. It may 
be asked what Theatre does flourish, at this particular juncture ; and truly we 
should find it difficult to make a reply unless we should answer, The Olympic. 
But the retorting question just presumed does not settle the point altogether ; 
there is some other cause in operation, and we cannot help thinking that if that 
other cause could be discovered, and the evil removed, the drama might again 
smile at Old Drury. It is not improbable that the blight which fell upon it last 
year has not yet ceased its desolating effects. Nothing is more certain than 
that a more salutary and vigorous influence is at present exerted over its affairs 
than have for some time previously been experienced, but we know that we are 
all slow to return, where a distaste has been contracted, and it must be evident 
that a long and patient bearing of loss, with a determination to effect and sus- 
tain more vigorous efforts, are the only means ‘‘ to welcome home again dis- 
carded faith.” Ifthis repeated loss can be sustained, and this determination 
can be persevered in, we feel assured that courage, perseverance, and liberality 
will finally have their reward ;—if they cannot, such remarks as these are cold 
comfort. 

But are we sure that we have got to the root of the matter? We fear. not 
quite. Here are good plays selected, and all the other accessorial qualities 
above mentioned, but there is one great evil at the Park performances, which 
goes far to annul all the good which has been alluded to. The study of the 
several parts is most abominably neglected. The audiences are kept, continu- 
ally, either in pain at the confusion which springs from the deficiencies, or in 
laughter at the ludicrous absurdities into which the deficiencies plunge the ac- 
tors ; the spirit of the dialogue is lost, the chain of circumstances in the drama 
is broken, the illusion to which audiences willingly lend themselves is dispersed, 
and the charm of the piece is gone. ‘Two or three visits to the theatre, with 
such effects as these, disgusts the lovers of the drama, and they cease to go 
where disappointment awaits them. We cannot enter into the supposition of 
the causes which appear to render the actors, generally, of this establishment so 
impracticable ; it is however all-essential that the management should be able 
to use a firm hand, and to compel either by fine or discharge a better system of 
things ; and we must add a hint tothe actors tMmselves who happen to be 
conscious of being included in our remarks, that, if these be really hard times 
for the theatrical profession, they owe it to themselves to do their best to retain 
and augment their professional reputation, and not to degenerate into slovenly 
habits ; for if it be supposed that the public will hardly go to witness the talents 
of the best, they will consequently not put up with the worst, style of acting. 
The professors of the stage are proverbial for the buoyancy of their spirits, and 
the confidence of their hopes ; these are the times to try the truth of the observa- 
tion. Let them remember the old adage, “It is a long lane, &c.,” and that 
other,that ‘‘ When we are at the bottom of the wheel,every motion must give us 
a lift.” Atleast, let them not be contributing to their own depression. 

Among the latest introductions here are Sheridan's fine comedies of ‘The 
School for Scandal,” and “The Rivals,” and that of “She would and She 
Would Not” by (we think) Mrs. Centlivre ; and lastly that a splendid effusion 
of the Muse of Shakspeare has been announced, of which, more anon. We 
have already remarked upon the first of these ; the second was hardly played 
with the spirit it required, and even the generally perfect Placide seemed thrown 
off his centre, as Acres. In the third we had several rich treats during the per- 
formance of the play ; in particular Chippendale was great beyond praise, as 
the Don Manual ; he played the half-cunning, half-doting old father to admira- 
tion, and his gradual transition from excessive joy to lamentation was peculiarly 
beautiful. The continued applause, however, which was poured upon him, 
made our friend Chippendale once forget his equanimity, and his foisted-in, 
cant exclamation of “carry me out and bury me decently ” was in bad taste ; 
in all other respects it was every way worthy of high praise. Placide was an 
excellent Tvappanti, and the stolidity of his countenance whilst telling his 
‘‘ monstrous lies ’’ was too much for the gravity of the audience. We are here 
again under the necessity of animadvating upon the acting of Miss Cushman 








an obtrusion, it was out of joint and ill sung. We are willing to suppose that 
the present exigencies compel managers to try experiments in order to produce 
houses, and this may be excused under the circumstances ; but we are greatly 
mistaker. if the genuine play, with a good cast and a careful rehearsal, would 
not draw incomparably better. 

On Thursday evening the old Comedy of ‘“‘ The Young Quaker, or The Fair 
American,” by O’Keefe, was revived here, and we must say that there was 
abundant talent and an excellent cast of the piece, consisting of Placide, Chip- 
pendale, Wheatley, Fisher, Andrews, Mrs. tenet gs Mrs. Vernon, and Miss 
Cushman in the principal parts ; and yet this capital specimen of comic extra- 
vagance almost fell throngh, in consequence of the actors generally not know- 
ing a tenth part of their text. This is really scandalous, and we are compelled 
to remark that the actors seem rather bent to ruin their prospects irretrievably 
than to improve them. We speak advisedly when we say that many persons left 
the house before the conclusion, from no other cause than disgust at the slovenly 
study (!) which was evinced. This sort of procedure neither will, can, nor 
ought to be tolerated. Some palliation—not excuse—may be pleaded on the 
score of dispirited feelings ; but when did we ever hear of restored prosperity 
arising from the cessation of energy? Here were both artists and text, suffi- 
cient to have produced a most brilliant effect, yet were they rendered vapid by 
sheer negligence. ‘The piece itself also was cut down without judgment ; the 
roguish Jew's robbery of the portmanteau was never discovered, neither was 
Dinah’s innocence of theft ever estabiished. 

We conclude the present article by observing that the management appears 
most laudably strenuous in bringing before the public a sufficient variety of en- 
tertainment, and that the selections are for the most part of very sufficient 
quality. There is an evident zeal in this department for the restoration of the 
genuine drama, and the establishment itself is of ample force for doing justice 
to comedy, in any school of it. But this is not enough ; no, though we even 
add thereto, the goodness of the scenery, of properties, of stage setting, which 
are now unexceptionably well produced at The Park. The discipline of the 
house requires to be invigorated ; if the actors will not for their own sakes be 
careful of their professional reputation, managers for their sakes must compel 
subjection to rule and propriety. In fact this matter, we suspect, will presently 
be brought to issue. 

Bowery Theatre.—Mrs. Shaw is at present going through a round of those 
characters in which she so eminently excels, so that the house is rendered dou- 
bly interesting by the performance of both the regular drama and spectacle. 
We perceive that the manager contemplates the erection of a new theatre, in 
Broadway, near Anthony Street. where he purposes to give his utmost en- 
deavours to the revival of Theatrical taste, by giving the most approved works, 
through the aid of a well-selected stock company, and without the intervention 
of Stars. Thus speaks his advertisement, and he furthermore intimates his 
determination that all shall be well rehearsed, and that at least the text shall be 
perfect. 

Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre.—This house is at present peculiarly rich in no- 
velties, and, as they are yet, and probably long will be, in full career, we have 
but to add our almost stereotyped and true remark, that this Theatre is crowd- 
ed nightly. 

MUSIC. 

The Concert of Sig. De Begnis at the Apollo Rooms, which we lately an- 
nounced was attended by all the taste and fashion of the city. The Saloon was 
absolutely crammed : and the performances went off in so very satisfactory a 
manner that the Signor was induced to announce another, in which the same 
artists would assist, to take place at the Grand Saloon at Niblo’s Garden. This 
second concert was equally effective with the first ; and both of them were re- 
markable for the style in which they were got up, consisting of a splendid and 
numerous band in the orchestra, instead of the mere tinkling of a Pianoforte. 
The fair debitante, Miss Meliset obtained great applause, and Madame Otto 
far excelled anything which had hitherto been heard of her. Sig. De Begnis 
sang several of his songs with great effect, but the gems of his performance 
were his sceni from “ I] Fanatico per la musica,” which were received with the 
most tumultuous applause. Miss Meliset sung, among other pieces, a charm- 
ing ballad in English, the words by G. P. Morris, Esq., and the music by De 
Begnis. It was a lovely piece both in words and melody,and we should not be 
surprised to find it become exceedingly popular. 

Malle. Sophie Melizet who acquired so much applause recently at the con- 
certs of Sig. de Begnis, is about to give a concert herself at the City Hotel 
It will take place on Wednesday evening next ; sne will be assisted by the 
Signor, Mr. Timm, and other artists, and will also have a strong orchestra. 

We trust that she will be successful, as she is a vocalist of very high promise. 





*,* Mr. G. H. Hiliso celebrated for his representations of Yankee eccentri- 
cities, gave a lecture on that subject, with illustrations, anecdotes, &c. at the 
New York Society Library, on Wednesday evening last. The lecture room 
was well filled, and the audience were highly delighted with the strokes of hu- 
mour and the peculiarities which he set forth with all the truth and force of his 
genius. We understand that Mr. Hill will give another in this city, next week 
He well deserves patronage. 

*,* We rejoice to perceive, by the New Orleans papers, that Mr. Butler 
the tragedian has been received so warmly there. 





We never doubted that his 
great merits would finally meet their reward, and the praise which is so liberal- 
ly bestowed upon him is no more than his deserts. 

Mrs. Butler, the lady of the above-named artist, has recently given a series 
of readings, at Washington, and the journals of that city are lavish in enco- 
mium upon the taste, spirit, and force which she exhibited in rendering justice 
to her subjects. 





N/T ADEMOISELLE SOPHIE MELIZET, begs respectfully to announce to her friends 
4 and the public, that previous to her return to Philade/phia, she intends to give a 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, at the City Hotel, on Wednesday, the 
30th inst., on which occasion SIGNOR DE BEGNIS, MR. TIMM, and other eminent ar- 
tists, will assist. 

Particulars will shortly be announced. 


March 26-It. 


OTTLED PORT.—50 dozen very superior old cabinet Port Wine, richly flavoured 
of the Grape. 
ALSO, choice old Port in pipes, quarter casks, demijohns, and on draught, all of 
wh ch were selected with the greatest care, and are offered for sale by 
March 26-2t. A. BININGER & CO. 141 Broadway. 
R. G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, sas recently arrived in this 
country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the = that he has taken an 
Office at No. 76 Chainbers street, a ‘ew doors from Broadway. Dr. 8S. was formerly a 
om of Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
and, from whom, and other eminent Physicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 
very flattering Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 














We have the highest respect for the understanding of that very clever actress, 
and can perceive plainly enough the excellence with which she reads the cha- 
racters allotted to her; but, in comedy, she carries her action into a boisterous 
bearing which rather tends to caricature than to colour the picture ; her acting 
wants only to be a little more subdued, more softened, and she would then leave 
little to be wished for. We had almost forgotten to speak of the capital Mrs. 
Malaprop of Mrs. Wheatley, and the sordid but exquisitely sly chambermaid by 
Mrs. Vernon, both of them in “The Rivals,” and certainly the redeeming parts 
of the performance. 

On Monday evening “ The Tempest was performed; not the pure text 
of Shakspeare as from the announcement might have been hoped, but the man- 
gled and depreciated thing on which we have animadverted in our literary co- 
lumns. A few passages of the genuine text are preserved,it is true, but scarcely 
one of the more elevated description. The intended attractions of this modern 
“Tempest” are the music of Purcell end some of the elder masters, the sce 
nery and machinery, and the absurd introductions of Hippolito and Dorinda, 
characters which utterly destroy the beautiful simplicity of the original idea of 
the plot, rob the Miranda of the finest part of its characteristic excellence,and 
the piece itself, being cut down into three acts, is denuded of all the charms 
of its transcendent poetry. It is certainly true that Mrs Knight both sang and 
acted exceedingly well, she was in truth the sustainer of the piece, but to give 
Miss Buloid so exquisite a character of delicate simplicity as Miranda, was pro- 
di-gious ! Mr. Barry was the Prospero, and to him we must recommend Ham- 
let’s instructions, beginning at “ But if you mouth it.”—Mr. Pearson as Fer- 
dinand commenced singing that Canzonet of Haydn “She never told her 
love” the moment he came upon the stage, but whateanalogy or approach to 
analogy there was between the song and his dramatic position at the time we 
can by no means discover. It is true that when a singer is determined to bring 
in a favourite song he scruples little as te the manner, but this was every way 


some yeurs extensive practice. dec. 11-3m* 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

\HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander 

The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new conpered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regn'ar voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate ti.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shail make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 

From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. | 2d of April from Bristol. 





16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 

llth of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 

2h of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool. 

17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OILL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation tor the Hair, 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 

and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and is the only known specific 

capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ov which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautilul designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath 

AS a security against counterfeits a small Jabel is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o w. 





THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 

Ww S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the public 
e thai he has fitted up the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 
good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with such 
prices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 
has heretofore so liberaliy expe rienced. 


N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o'clock Oct 23-6m. 





; LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
| that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
| ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 

ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
| modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 

The plan is pre-eminent for ience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. : a 

The location of the Hotel is geey ! suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the -~ ; 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. : 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 











CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 

CORBYN meen informs the Profession and the public. that he has open- 
e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 
duced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 

after their production, and previous to publication. : : 

W. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. mH Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, M U S1 ©, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, mélo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts adapted to orchestras of any description. 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with agreab 
variety of Characteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be readv for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Tavlor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Balt 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—AIll letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance. dec. 4-tf 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 

ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in consequence of “the difficult times” 

they have REOUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and Camei’s Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 
opened a branch office at 

257 Bleeker Street. 


Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put upin their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner nov?7 6m. 
SILK DRESSES WATERED. FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 








From Liverpool, 


~ BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
: om Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 


From Boston, 


Acadia, Riery, Commander a Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 

Caledonia, Mec‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rieiy, do 19, x 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. |, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with evei y convenience, and 
the best of st- res are provided. 

D7 Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad-st. to 

Oct. 16-tf. ARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
1. a Ships ofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
Frou New York From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J B. Pell, master,i6th March, July,and Nov. 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(vew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ast April, aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 

The accominodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 





Ships. , Masters. Days of oes from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| York. 

Argo, C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SJApvil 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, « 16, “* 16, “ léjMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, . Lines, “« ff * “on 6, * 8, “* 8 
Emeraid, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec &| ‘“* 24, “* 24, ‘ 24 
Rhone, . A. Wotton, ss KB * HH “ J6lfune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, ‘©. Stoddard, Ye a * &. ¢ & 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. &, Jan. S| “ 24, * 2, “% 24 
Silvie DeGrasse,\L Weiderholdt] ** 16, ** 16, ‘ 16jJuly 1, Nov. 1,Marchl 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castott, ce 7 oa 5, * Ss ~- 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. tt} ‘ 24, “ 24, * 24 
Suily, WCThompson| “* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* i6jAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa. W. W. Pell, ae 24 e... Be ee << 2 








These vessels are all of the first class aud ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. ,Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 

St. James, W.H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 

Montreal, S. B. Griffing, = i “~ oa - a a 

Gladiator, T. Britton, ae. ek “* 20\March7, July 7, Nov. 7 


Mediator, 
Wellington, 
Quebec, 
Philadeiphia, 
Samson, 


J.M.Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; * J7, “ 47, “* JI7 
D. Chadwick, sy, * ‘Mm *2 * @ * 
F H Heward,| ‘ 20, “* 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
|Hovey, Marchi, July 1, Nov. i} “ 17, * 17, * §T 
'Smith, ~~ s * @ “ 10) “ 97, * 27, * 97 





HendrickHudson E. E. Morgan, eg * ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, iH. Hutt.eston, ‘April 1, Aug. 3, Dec. 1) * 17, * Ji, * 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | * 10, ‘* 10, “301 *“ F, *  * SF 
Westminster, G. Moore, | “+ 9, * 20, “ Q0\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MiNTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCI PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. J Liverpool 
July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dev. 25, April 25 
“43, “ {3, “« 13'Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 





Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, 
Virgimian, |Al en, 
North America,'A. B. Lowber, 


“19, “© 19, “© 8 Toe Pow 7 





Roscius, J. Collins, 2 9 ip oe. eS es a. Oe 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,!Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, * 19, * 19 
Independence, |Nye, 2 ee ee a, a 
Sheffield, F. P Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘ 33/Oct. J, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, Cropper, ‘a F = Bs oe eS i © 2 
Siddons, Cobb, Cie we. oes ee eee 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, | Barstow, iSept.1, Jan. 1, May 1} “ 19, * 19, “ 39 
Roscoe, , eae Be ee Se 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, “13, ‘* 13, “ 13)/Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, em, * &. * Bi 28 7 
Sheridan, \Depeyster, | °*o, * @, “ 95) * 13, « 13, * 33 
( 


South America, |Bailey, Jet. 1, Feb. 1, 


June J} “ 19, 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ” 7 


| “ a . Je “ 95, 6 25, “ 95 
“ 


United States, |Pritton, | 13, “© 33, “ 4$3/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, IR. L. Waite, ‘a we * ae 70“ 6 
Garrick, \Skiddy, 7 wae fe eS ee. Se 13, “ 13 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, |Noy. 1, March 1, July i 39, * 19. “ 49 


These ships are ali of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wires or dg and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
ing wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 


parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus. South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GC )DHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 


BARING. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agenis for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washingtor, 
Fi GRINNELL, MINTURN & o., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool’ 
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